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Champions Federal Economies (Page 20) 





> Insurance companies are 
getting out from under 
their farm investments. 
(Page 10) 
m 
7 Beginning in this issue, a 
new Pathfinder feature 
Washington Parade. (Page 15) 
RAS 
* Recipe of the Week offers 
a tasty dish for all sea- 
food fanciers. (Page 18) 









Bible Verse 


LL my bones shall say, 
Lord, who is like unto 
' thee, which deliverest the 
ey poor from him that is too 
— strong for him, yea, the 
poor and the needy from him 
that spoileth him? Psalms 35: 10. 
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Bureaucracy— 


Congressional Spotlight Turned On Great Growth of 
Government Offices and Personnel. (Page 3) 


Week of War— 


U. S. Trounces Japs in South Pacific; Germans Begin 
Big New Offensive in Russia. (Page 8) 


Vice President and Commerce Secretary Continue 
Their Home-Front War in Washington. (Page 4) 
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Barrage balloons protect New York 
from low-level air attack Power 
winch in foreground raises and low- 
ers “rubber cow” on steel cable. 
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UNDER THE DOME 
—Pathfinder's Oun Weekly Washington Letter 





RAILROADS IN COME-BACK——Fixed charges 
of U. S. railroads earned during first 
five months of 1943. Many railroads 
getting their houses in order as re- 
sult of favorable regulations in re- 
cent tax bill. 





FIGHT OVER VITAMINS—Vitamin indus- 
try thrown into confusion by court de- 
cision against University of Wiscon- 
Sin Foundation, which held important 
patents. Don't be surprised if Federal 
Trade and Justice Department move in 
soon on vitamin racketeers. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION—Wind is full of 
straws indicating tremendous domes- 
tic and foreign expansion of air 
lines. Everyone jockeying for posi- 
tion. Latest application one for 


helicopter freight service. 


OCEAN QUEEN RESCUED — Normandie, 
$20,000,000 liner which capsized in 
New York harbor, will be righted with- 
in two weeks, say sidewalk observers 
who watch progress on New.York water- 
front 





THE OLD OIL AG AGAIN—Justice-Interior 
Department blast on Elk Hills oil con- 
tract with Standard Oil seems to have 


been intra - Administration fight 
egainst Secretary Knox. Publicity- 


hunting subordinates likely key of 
trouble. 


FRENCH FUSS—Undercover drive of de- 
Gaullists against allied war effort 
becoming irksome to Washington lead- 
ership. Constant sniping at Giraud not 
in order, local officials declare. 





SPONGE IRON PROJECT—Chalk up a vic- 
tory for Senator Nye of North Dakota 
in the experimental sponge iron devel- 
opment, just authorized by Congress. 
His state has big lignite deposits, 
adjacent Minnesota has iron. Railroad 
will shuttle between two plants, one 


ra 


si _siieieataigtianeintanenennteenetetniasiitileaiinttisisnsppelalaaiittainannamatatinnntantinimmtreniie—— 
PATHFINDER PRESENTS HEREWITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE TREND OF EVENTS FROM WASHINGT. 


Me 
in North Dakota, other in Minnesot< 
taking oil to MinnesOta plant, re- 
turning with iron for Dakota oper- 
ation. 


POLITICAL DOPE—Wi1 1g being "“plur- 
ged" daily on radio in publican ter- 


ritory. New York's conservative "Her- 





old-Tribune" holds him up as idee 
leader. Middle-West, however, is 
dubious. 


WORK-SPREADING—General Motors sets 
pace in spreading work, with announce- 
ment that they have utilized 18,735 
separate sub-contractors on Govern- 
ment contracts. Of organizations sup- 
plying them with materials, 74% employ 
less than 500 people. 


SHIPS FOR SALE—wWant to buy steamship 


line? Maritime Commission will unload 


President Lines, started and devel- 
oped by Dollar family. Without mail- 
carrying contracts, but with profii- 
able charter-contracts outstanding, 
is plan. 


NO SOFT SPOTS YET—Careful observers 
think German offensive testing out 
Russian lines. If soft spot is founc, 
might indicate drive to Volga line, 
compelling withdrawal from Moscow. 
Inclination is not to discount Nazi 
effort. 


GETS TOUGH, WINS—Henry Kaiser han- 
dled Congressional committee withou 
gloves when rumor was repeated that 
four Kaiser-built ships had cracked 
up at sea. Shipbuilder demanded re- 
traction—and got it. 


PROSPECT FOR PLANES—10,000 planes 
monthly expected as output of U. 5. 
early in 1944. Bombers and pursuits 
and special-purpose planes for i 
fleet of mew carriers especial-y 
pushed. 
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BUREAUCRACY— 


Too. Many Government Cooks Spoil the Broth 


HIS country is at war and Wash- 

. ington has been invaded. It was 

not taken by the enemy, however, but 
by an infiltration of bureaucrats. 

America is now a bureaucracy if 

there ever was one—and it is the big- 


In Washington’s Time 


HE Federal payroll for one year 

in the second administration of 
President Washington carried a 
“srand total” of 345 Government 
service office employees. The figure 
is broken down by departments as 
tollows: 


Treasury Department 
War Department 
Department of State 
Post Office 


Grand Total 
The above table appears in the 
United States Register for the year 
1795, on file in the Library ot 
Congress. 





cest there ever was. Bureaucracy means 


government by bureaus, just as aris 


tocracy means government by the privi- 
leged; plutocracy, government ry 
wealthy; theocracy, government by the 
‘ty, or His priests; democracy, gov- 
ment by the “demos,” o1 peopt 
Bureaucracy do not exclude de- 
racy, and it is not supposed to 
tion witho the conse! f the 
‘rned It is a system of administra- 
t made up of the Executive depart- 
ts and offices, including the whole 
teg ry of Uphabetic il igen ies, which 


become so numerous they have 
alphabet They 


e supposed to get their authority from 


uit exhausted the 


ts of Congress,or by Executive orders 
issued under such authority, but they 
are constantly accused by Congress it- 
self of overstepping their powers. 

Bureaucracy, as generally under- 
stood, and as described in dictionaries, 
is a government system “which has 
become narrow, rigid and formal, de 
pends on precedent, and lacks initia- 
That is prob- 


* 

ably the idea Vice President Wallace 
had in mind when he angrily called 
RFC Chairman Jesse Jones a “bureau- 
crat.”. A recent and critical definition 
of bureaucrats was that of Representa- 
tive Hoffman, of Michigan, who ap- 
plied the term to what he called “those 
fuzzy, wuzzy, wooly ideologists, those 
star-gazing, crystal- ball observers 
who refuse to accept the existence of 
facts which confront us, who insist that 
while we are in this war, which involves 
our national existence, much of our 
time and energy be devoted to social 
reforms, so-called.” He might well 
have had in mind Vice-President Wal- 
lace, who has frequently been called a 
“visionary.” 

On the other hand, it has often been 


= YOU RE JUST LIKE 
= THOSE WASHINGTON 
| CORRESPONDENTS, HARRY 
| --- UNDERMINING FAITH 








pointed out that some of the ablest and 
most successful executives in the Nation 
are now “bureaucrats,” to their own 
financial loss, and doing yeoman serv- 
ice for their country. 

But whether bureaucracy is good or 
bad—and too much of a good thing is 
bad—it flourishes — ashington like the 
green bay tree, or Jonah’s gourd vine, 
and bureaucrats have multiplied like 
the guinea pigs in Ellis Parker Butler’s 
famous story, Pigs Is Pigs. 

The number of Government em- 
ployees at the height of World War I 
was 917,760. Last April the number 
was 3,008,519. So reported, in mid- 
June, Senator Harry Byrd, of Virginia, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Non-essential Federal Ex- 
penditures — Federal Personnel. The 
War Department alone, with 1,305,000 
employees, accordingly exceeds the 
whole . number employed by the Gov- 
ernment in the last war. 

“Today,” reported Chairman Byrd, 
“the Federal Government has one civil- 
ian employee to two-and-one-half sol- 
diers. In the last World War it had 
In Jefferson’s day, 
Federal employee to 
every 5,308 persons. Today there is 
one civilian employee of the Govern- 
ment to every 45 of our population, 
If we include the employees of the 
county, municipal and State govern- 
ments, and exclude the armed forces, 
we have civilian Govern- 
ment employee to every 25 of ow pop- 
ulation.” 


one to five soldiers. 
there was one 


today one 


The following table prepared by the 
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Byrd Committee shows clearly the 
Steady and rapid increase in the num- 
ber of employees of the executive 
branch of the Government since Sept. 
1939, and the corresponding growth of 
the monthly payroll, now totaling more 
than a half-billion dollars. (Which means 
that it takes more than six billion dollars 
a year to pay the Government's civilian 
employees). 


Date Employment Monthly Payroll 
Nov. 11, 1918 917,760 a) 
Sept. 1939 940,133 $141,522,234 
Sept. 1940 1,059,984 159,798,624 
Sept. 1941 1,487,925 224,149,668 
Jan. 1942 1,703,099 259,404,945 
Feb. 1942 1,805,186 262,106,949 
March 1942 1,926,074 309,764,679 
April 1942 1,970,969 317,207,094 
May 1942 2,066,873 336,568,306 
June 1942 2,206,970 353,364,409 
July 1942 2,327,932 382,373,859 
Aug. 1942 . 2,450,759 391,502,171 
Sept. 1942 2.549.474 414,594,644 
Oct. 1942 2,687,093 445,135,852 
Nov. 1942 2,739,815 453,580,367 
Dec. 1942 2,810,871 470,334,353 
Jan. 1943 2,864,021 519,225,846 

. Feb. 1943 2,944,922 531,185,480 


2,991,287 552,700,300 
3,008,519 (1) 


March 1943 
April 1943 . 
1 No figures available. 

A bureau with a pipe line into the 
Treasury Department has as many lives 
as the legendary cat. Take the old and 
grizzled National Youth Administration 
for an example. It was organized back 
in the depression to send moneyless 
boys to college, largely to take them 
off the hands of their poor parents. 
When the war with its manpower short- 
age came up the NYA was needed about 
as much as an umbrella on a clear day. 
So it did a lightning change. It an- 
nounced itself as a trainer of youth in 
war work, after buying up about $100,- 
000,000 worth of machinery. In spite 
of testimony that its training was 
inferior to that given by private schools, 
in and out of the great manufacturing 
plants, and was at the same time far 
more costly, there was a strong defense 
of the organization in the Senate last 
week when it was finally “liquidated.” 
But the NYA got a three-million-dollar 
liquidation fund to die slowly. 

It is hard to count the number of 
Government bureaus, for it is difficult 
to decide whether some should be 
counted separately or as a division of 
another department or agency. But 
the Byrd Committee named 167. It 
also recommended that reductions of 
personnel be continued after the initial 
300,000 have been lopped off; that un- 
necessary recruiting cease; that inequali- 
ties in promotions be remedied; that a 
“manpower pool” be formed of those in 
service so that they can be shifted to 
where they are most needed, and that 
duplication of work be curtailed. 

Congress may effect some improve- 
ment, but the odds are that Govern- 
ment bureaucracy, like Pope’s wounded 
snake, will continue to “drag its slow 


length along.” 


este 1, Ata 
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NATIONAL FRONT 





President: Receives Giraud 
French leader at White House on 
“purely military mission,’ but his visit 
brings the French question to the front. 
The fifth largest Allied army is com- 
manded by Gen. Henri Giraud who, 
after a “wonderful jump over the 
ocean,” arrived in Washington on the 
invitation of President Roosevelt. It 
was emphasized that the visit was mili- 
tary rather than political, and when the 
general's plane came to the ground at 


Acme 


Giraud: Calls at White House 


the Washington airport only high Army 
officers were there to meet him as a 17- 
gun salute began. 

The President made no statement to 
the public after he had had his first 
hours talk with his French visitor, 
whom he had met first at Casablanca. 
But Gen. Giraud let it be known that 
he was particularly interested in getting 
equipment for his French army in 
North Africa, estimated at a potential 
strength of from 300,000 to 400,000 
men. He also made it clear that he ex- 
pects this army to play a major part in 
the invasion of Europe and the libera- 
tion of France. 

Co-incident with the general’s ar- 
rival was the announcement from Al- 
giers that the Committee of National 
Liberation, of which Gen. Giraud and 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle are co-chair- 
men, had taken steps to relieve Admiral 
Robert from his command in Martinique. 
There was also a report of a popular 
demonstration in Martinique in favor 
of Gen. de Gaulle, Gen. Giraud’s rival. 

Another incident in connection with 


the visit of Gen. Giraud, who has all 








along appeared to be more popular 
with Washington than Gen. de Gaulle, 
was the suppression by the British gov- 
ernment of the London weekly news- 
paper, La Marseillaise, official organ 
of Gen. de Gaulle, because of its “hos- 
tility toward the United States.” The 
editor asserted his paper was not anti- 
American, but only criticized one seg- 
ment of American opinion. He named 
American writers who also favored de 
Gaulle over Giraud. 

The President’s distinguished French 
guest was housed in the Blair House, 
across Pennsylvania Avenue from the 
White House, which is kept prepared 
for the President’s over-seas visitors. 


RS 
The Big Fuss Goes On 


Mr. Jones answers Mr. Wallace rather 
roughly, and family quarrel waxes hot- 
ter. President and Congress keep hands off. 

In a formal but sizzling reply to Vice 
President Wallace’s charges that he ob- 
structed the war effort by holding up 
BEW orders RFC Chairman Jesse Jones 
said, in effect, “youre another.” In a 
six-page letter to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee he charged BEW 
Chairman Wallace with “unscrupulous 
tactics,” “half truths” and “falsehoods 
out of whole cloth.” He specifically 
denied Mr. Wallace’s charges and made 
similar ones against him. One related 
to Mr. Wallace’s demand for more zir- 
conium, a metal used in blasting caps, 
and Mr. Jones said the requested 
amount would have covered “require- 
ments for 100,000 years.” He also 
cited Mr. Wallace’s idea of sending 100 
men to Brazil alone on a single pro- 
gram, and expressed the opinion that 
they got in each other’s way, and that 
“the program would be in better shape 
today if most of these 100 men had 
stayed at home.” 

Mr. Jones suggested that Mr. Wal- 
lace, as administrator, used methods 
bordering on the “hysterical,” that he 
squandered the people’s money, and 
that he placed war ideologies ahead of 
war procurement. Chairman Jones 
pleaded guilty to only one charge 
Chairman Wallace made against him— 
that he had “attempted to safeguard 
the taxpayers’ money.” 

Mr. Jones’s counter-attack was an- 
swered and Mr. Wallace was defended, 
in a somewhat milder manner, by Milo 
Perkins, executive director of the BEW. 
War Mobilizer Byrnes failed in his ef- 
fort to’ pacify the two, and the Pres- 
dent remained silent. Republicans in 
Congress were all for giving the whole 


thing an extra lot of publicity through 
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a Congressional investigation, but the 
Democrats in House and Senate suc- 
‘eeded in blocking the effort. They 
saw no good, nor fun either, in washing 
the family soiled linen in-public. 


ae 
Congress: Subsidies Win 


Senate finally gives in to President. 
Compromises with House on appropriation 
bills. Recess for two months. 


Like the King of France, who with 
10,000 men marched up the hill and 
then marched down again, the Senate 
defied the President’s veto of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation bill because 
f its anti-subsidy provision, passed the 
selfsame_ bill again, and then backed 
down when the House insisted there 
was no use in going around in a circle. 
The House, after failing to muster the 
necessary two-thirds vote to override 
the veto (it was 228 to 154), merely 
voted to continue the CCC for another 
six months, with $350,000,000 of new 
capital, and remained silent about sub- 
sidies. The Senate first voted to limit 
subsidy money to $525,000,000, then 

‘ted to refuse any money for sub- 

lies, and then, to prevent further de- 
lay of a nine weeks’ vacation, voted 
4 to 33 to accept the House measure. 
he Administration is expected to go 

iead with its price rollback subsidy 
lan, but when Congress returns in 
september (if not called back sooner) 

whole fight will probably be re- 
vened. The C.I.O. lobbied for the 
ibsidies while the farm organizations 

posed them actively. , 

The Senate and House gradually got 
together on appropriation measures, 

mpromising between the Senate's 
high and the House’s low. The House 
jected the Senate measure to re- 
tire Senate confirmation of employees 
some 20 agencies who get $4,500 
more a year in salaries. The Senate 
lly agreed with the House to elimin- 

: the NYA, and also agreed to let the 

e “subversive” ’ employ ees the House 
ed to “fire” serve until Nov. 15. They 
ll then-be dropped unless reappointed 
1 confirmed by the Senate. The 
House won out on its ban of crop in- 
ince in the Agriculture Department 
, and the Senate agreed with it to 
h the OPA to $155,000,000 and the 
VI to $33,222,504—reducing the lat- 
; domestic propaganda fund from 
100,000 to $2,500,000. Appropria- 
; of more than four billion dollars 


through on the last day. 


he recess of Congress was delayed 
the many disagreements. It left 
1e investigations in process, the main 
s being ‘of the FCC by a House 
nmittee, and the handling of Japan- 
> in the relocation camps by the Dies 
ommittee. While some Senators pre- 

ed to tour military camps abroad, 


many Congressmen planned home 
tours to discuss post-war projects. 


PA 


Munitions Production Lags 


May output no better than April’s; re- 
cession in ordnance and merchant vessels. 
Some gains. 

What WPB Chief Donald Nelson 
called a “very serious matter” was the 
war production record for May, which 
showed no improvement over that of 
April. Aircraft and naval vessels reach- 
ed new highs, but there was a three 
per cent decline in ground ordnance; 
a four per cent slip-back in merchant 
vessels, and a seven per cent loss in 
miscsellaneous munitions just as “we 
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means better ships but a smaller num- 
ber. WPB Vice Chairman C. E. Wil- 
son announced that June pri oduction 
appeared to be better than May, “with 
some programs up to expectation and 
some not.” He declared that 50 per 
cent more goods must be produced in 
the second half of the year. 


| oo 
f i 


Call For Merchant Seamen 


Sailors without uniforms have distin- 
guished themselves on the seven seas. 
Hardest days are behind them. 


A year ago a man looking for the 
most adventuresome and dangerous line 
of work for Uncle Sam might well have 
chosen service in the Merchant Marine 





Wallace (left) and Jones: No Love Lost Here 


are on the verge of one of the greatest 
trials of our national history 
to Mr. Nelson. 


Munitions are now being turned out 
at the annual rate of $60,000,000,000, 
but that is behind schedule and puts 
“an additional strain on the remaining 
months of the year.” Complaints of 
production slow -down had been previ- 
ously made by Undersecretary of War 
Patterson and Gen. Somervell, who put 
the blame on over-confidence and com- 
placency. Mr. Nelson spoke of putting 
aside “group and personal interests,” 
and then he warned against relaxing 
and turning attention to business in the 
post-war period. “We cannot yet afford 
to indulge in the luxury of peacetime 
thinking,” he declared. 

Mr. Nelson admitted that produc- 
tion changes to meet new conditions 
and demands were partly responsible 
for May’s unsatisfactory showing. In 
fact, there has been quite a dispute be- 
tween the WPB and the Maritime 
Commission over changing from Lib- 
erty vessels to Victory ships—which 


,” according 





and joined a convoy to M urmansk 
Cairo. Casualties were heavy, but sur- 
vivors went right back. Honors were 
won, too. last May 31 merchant 
seamen had received the Congressional 
medal for distinguished service beyond 
the line of duty, while 4,505 were 
eligible to wear the service bar sig- 
nifying exposure to enemy attack. 

But things are better now. There 
is more work and less danger—more 
merchant ships and fewer U-boats. In 
1943, it is estimated by the War Ship- 
ping Administration, 2,000 new 
will have joined the merchant fleet en- 
gage dine urying the necessary 1% tons 


ships 


ot “supplies pe! month { or each oT OUI 
fighting men overseas. These ships will 
need 100,000 officers and men, 
and the call for them has gone out. All 
former seamen—men of experience—are 
especially sought. A law has beer 
passed granting reemployment rights to 
ill men Jeaving their shore positions to 
join the Merchant Marine. For present 
pay and future prospects’ it is a very 
attractive career. And there is still 
plenty of danger for those who like it. 




































































































































































THE FAMILY ALBUM 
OF CAPITOL HILL 








HIS is the twenty-eighth page of PATHFINDER’S Album of Congress. The pages will 
be turned for you issue by issue and State by State throughout 1943. This will be 
an intimate get-acquainted tour of personalities on Washington’s Capitol Hill. Some 
of the faces will be new, others familiar. As a composite portrait they are Uncle Sam. 


Maine 

First to represent the State of Maine 
in Congress—that was in 1820—were 
Senators John Holmes and John Chand- 
ler and Representative Joseph Dane. 
The eloquent and witty Holmes served 
a total of 16 years in the House and 
Senate—in the former for Massachusetts 
and in the latter fof Maine. Similarly, 
Chandler—first president of the Maine 
senate—served in the House for Massa- 
chusetts and in the Senate for Maine. 

Among the many notable statesmen 
who served the people of the Pine Tree 
State on Capitol Hill were two who held 
important posts in the administration 
of Abraham Lincoln. One was Repre- 
sentative and Senator Hannibal Hamlin, 
Lincoln’s vice president, and later min- 
ister to Spain. The other was William 
Pitt Fessenden, also of both the House 
and Senate, who was Lincoln’s Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and who is known 
as author of the plan for issuing Gov- 
ernment bonds—Victory bonds today. 

Perhaps best known of all who repre- 
sented Maine in Congress was the edi- 
tor and teacher, James G. Blaine, of 
both Senate and House, where he was 
for six years Speaker. He was Secre- 
tary of State in the cabinets of Presi- 
dents Garfield and Benjamin Harrison, 
was unsuccessful as the Republican can- 





Senator Brewster 


Senator White 


didate for the Presidency in 1884, and 
was organizer and first president of the 
Pan American Congress. 

Another Senator from Maine who dis- 
tinguished himself as a cabinet officer 
was Lot M. Morrill, one time governor, 
who was Secretary of the Treasury un- 
der Presidents Grant and Hays. Still 
another was Congressman Nathan Clif- 
ford, who became Attorney General un- 
der Polk—after having served. as at- 
torney general of his own state. Later, 
as commissioner to Mexico with the 
rank of envoy extraordinary and minister 


plenipotentiary, he negotiated the treaty 








by which the United States acquired 
California. President Buchanan ap- 
pointed him an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Thomas B. Reed, 


$ 


Acme 


Blaine: Organized Pan American Congress 


Speaker of the House during three Con- 
gresses, was also an attorney general of 
Maine who made a national name for 
himself on Washington's Capitol Hill. 


Present Down-Easters on “the Hill” 
Senator WALLACE H. WHITE, Jr., Re- 


publican, was born at Lewiston, August 6, 
1877. A graduate of Bowdoin College, 
he practiced law in Lewiston after being 
admitted to the Maine bar in 1903 and 
that of the District of Columbia the pre- 
vious year. His Congressional career be- 
gan in 1917 when he was elected to the 
House of Representatives, in which he 
served for seven terms. On a large num- 
ber of international conferences he repre- 
sented the United States as a delegate. 
These included the Pan American Electri- 
cal Communications Conference in Mexico 
City, 1924; International Telegraph Con- 
ference in Paris, 1925; International Radio 
Telegraphic Conference in Washington, 
D. C., 1927; International Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea, in London, 1929; In- 
ternational Technical Consulting Commit- 
tee on Radio Communications, at Copen- 
hagen, 1931; International Radio Confer- 
ence in Cairo, 1938. Since 1930 he has 
served in the U. S. Senate. 

Senator RALPH O. BREWSTER, Re- 
publican, of Dexter, was born there Feb- 
ruary 22, 1888. He was graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1909 and from Har- 
vard Law School in 1913. After serving a 
term in the Maine legislature he resigned 
to enter military service, where he rose to 
the rank of Captain in the Maine National 
Guard and also attended the Field Artillery 
Central Officers’ Training School at Camp 
Zachary Taylor. Returned to the Maine 
Legislature in 1921 as representative and 
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later senator, then was elected governor, 
which office he held from 1925 to 1929. 
He came to Washington as a Representa- 
tive in 1934 and six years later entered the 
U. S. Senate. 


Representative ROBERT HALE, Repub- 
lican, makes his home in Portland, where 
he was born Novem- 
ber 29, 1889. Upon 
receiving his A.B. 
degree from Bow- 
doin College in 1910, 
he went to England 
and was granted the 
B.A. degree from 
Oxford University, 
1912, M.A., 1921. 
He also studied at 
Harvard Law 
School, has had his 
own law practice in 
Portland since 1917. 
He served with the U. S. Army, 1917-19. 
A representative in the Maine legislature 
from 1923 to 1930, he was speaker dur- 
ing the final term. Last year he was 
elected to Congress by the First District 

Representative MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH, Republican, was born December 
14, 1898, in Skowhegan. After graduating 
from the public schools in Skowhegan she 
taught school there, then served in an 
executive capacity in the Maine Telephone 
and Telegraph Co.; Independent Reporter, 
a rural newspaper; the Daniel E. Cum- 
mings Woolen Co.; and the New England 
Waste Process Co. When her husband, 
the late Clyde H. Smith, entered Congress, 
she became his secretary. Upon his death 
she was chosen to fill the unexpired term 
in 1940, and has since been reelected to 
the 77th and 78th Congresses by two thirds 
of the vote of the Second District. 

Representative FRANK FELLOWS, Re 
publican of Bangor, was born in Bucksport, 
Maine, November 7, 1889. Receiving hi: 
education at East Maine Conference Semi 
nary, University of Maine and University 
of Maine Law School, he was admitted to 
the bar in 1911. Appointed clerk, U. S 





Kep. Hale 





Rep. Smith Rep. Fellows 


District Court for Maine in 1917, he re- 
signed three years later to resume his lav 
practice at Bangor. In 1940 he came t 
Washington to represent the Third District 


Word Origins 


Rider: _From the Anglo Saxon 
ridere. Your legislators in the Capi- 
tal very often get across a point by 
attaching a “rider” to this or that 
bill, so it is well to know that a rider, 
in its one sense, is an addition or 
an amendment to a document. Spe- 
cifically, an additional clause, relat- 
ing to a matter entirely distinct from 
that of the bill itself, annexed to a 
bill while in the course of passage. 
Riders, usually attached to appropria- 
tion bills, because of constitutional 
restriction cannot be vetoed by the 
President separately in the federal 
government. 
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Armed “NYS Sub-contractors 


Forces a, GENERAL Paw eo : 


Marans 


T HAS BEEN our privilege to play an important part 

in war production— geared with the supply services 

of the Army and Navy, and with almost 19,000 other 
producers who have worked with us. 


Figures show how successful this “partnership” has 
been. But they do not show the valuable direction and 
cooperation we have had from Army and Navy officials. 
Nor do they indicate the fine spirit of “teamwork” 
shown by our suppliers and sub-contractors. 


While 18,735 organizations have shared our big job 
of war production, there have actually been more than 
68,000 such “partnerships” established. For, in many 
cases, several divisions of General Motors have gone 
to the same source, though for different types of work. 


It is interesting to note that nearly three-fourths of 
the firms which have furnished us parts for war prod- 
ucts, employ less than 500 people. Of these more than 
half employ 100 or less. 


We have chosen our sub-contractors and suppliers 
carefully, in order to secure those best qualified for the 
work at hand. 


In this we have had one great advantage: ‘“Sub- 
contracting” is merely a wartime extension of a time- 
honored General Motors method. We have always 
dealt with thousands of suppliers of materials and parts. 


And so we have known how to proceed in establish- 
ing sources dependable as to both quality and efficiency 
of performance—not only among organizations with 
which we have formerly worked, but also with the 
thousands of others which it has been necessary to add. 


This sub-contracting “know-how” —combined with 
manufacturing “know-how’’—is largely responsible 
for the consistent quality of the war goods produced. 
[tc also accounts for cost reductions totaling hundreds 





of millions of dollars, turned back to the Government. 


The “partnership” of the Armed Forces, General 
Motors and the thousands of other businesses involved 
—some large, some small—is but one example of co- 
operative wartime endeavor by the automobile industry. 


All companies in this mass-production industry have 
been cooperating with one another—and with organ- 


. izations not formerly supplying the automotive industry 


—in order to utilize all knowledge and facilities suited 
to the task. 


The success of this method demonstrates one fact of 
tremendous importance to all Americans: 


American enterprise and its time-tested production 
methods are meeting and fulfilling the most imposing 
demands ever placed upon the industry of any country. 


FACTS ON 
GENERAL MOTORS SUB-CONTRACTING 


Total number of sub-contractor-supplier connec- 
tions with GM divisions 


Number of separate organizations from which 
GM _ purchased parts, materials, services and 18 735 
supplies ? 


Size of organizations furnishing us with parts for war produc- 
tion—as indicated by special survey —was as follows: 


Firms employing less than 100 people 
Firms employing 100 to $00 people 
Firms employing more than $00 people 


* * 


General Motors’ policy on sub-contractors and suppliers has 
resulted in the spread of approximately one-half its war work to 
outside firms. 


The figures above are taken from an exhaustive study of sub-contracting 
prepared in connection with a recent report to the War Department. 


GEN ERAL MOTORS ‘Victory ts Our Business!” 


PLANES * PLANE ENGINES * TANKS * DIESEL ENGINES * TRUCKS * GUNS * AMMUNITION 


AND MORE THAN 2,000 OTHER ITEMS OF ARMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR OUR ARMY AND NAVY 


















































WAR FRONTS 





Pacific: Drive Deepens 


Present offensive is biggest single move 
against the Japanese yet made by Allies. 

In the first few months of this war 
the Japanese spread out like ink on 
blotting paper over the vast Southwest 

Pacific area which stretches from Sing- 
apore through the Philippines, the 
Dutch East Indies, New Guinea, New 
Britain and up through the Gilbert and 
Marshall Islands. In this enormous and 
swift conquest they gained not only a 
vast protective fortress of bases for 
their Empire, but also a treasure4frove 
of strategic materials—oil from Borneo 
and Burma, rubber from Malaya and 
Java, rice from the Philippines and the 
East Indies. 

Conquest was easy, because we were 
unprep: ared. Winning back those far- 
flung strongholds to which the Japs 
cling like leeches is one of the most 
difficult tasks any military commander 
ever faced. The successful seven-month 
struggle to recapture the “Green Hell” 
of Guadalcanal was the first step. The 
second is now in process. 

Immediate objectives of the present 
drive are Munda, Jap stronghold in the 
Solomons, Rabaul, Jap center of 
strength in the Southwest Pacific, and 
ultim: itely Truk, 1,000 miles to the 
north, which Japan must hold to con- 
tinue her sway over the Pacific. 

Two weeks ago Allied forces landed 
on New Guinea, to the west, and sev- 
eral key islands in the central Solomons, 
to the east of Rabaul. Their progress 
has been good. By last Wednesday 
American troops were closing in from 
opposite sides on the air base of Munda, 
New Georgia Island, and Viru Harbor, 
30 miles down the coast, was in our 
hands. On Monday the U. S. Navy 
won a great sea victory at Kula Gulf, 
New Georgia, sinking nine to 1] enemy 
cruisers and destroyers. The Japs sank 
the American cruiser Helena. In a 
bombardment of Jap positions on New 
Georgia Island Sunday night the new 
destroyer U. S. S. Strong was sunk by 
a torpedo. Over 500 Japs had been 
killed and 160 planes destroyed. And 
positions on mountainous Rendova 

Island were well established after an 
unsuccessful enemy attempt to shell 
them by sea and bomb them from the 
air. 

Five hundred miles east on New 
Guinea Australian jungle fighters and 
U. S. forces had joined in the Mubo- 
Duali area and put an end to all re- 
sistance around Nassau Bay. Three 
sectors were within sight of the strong- 
hold of Salamua, which is separated 
from Nassau Bay by 12 miles of im- 
penetrable jungle Ae swamp land. 


General MacArthur, in supreme com- 
mand of the entire Pacific operation, is 
himself directing the campaign in New 
Guinea. 

Meanwhile at the far northern end of 
the Pacific, Kiska was bombarded with 
shells from a U. S. Naval task force— 
less than a week after receiving a two- 
day drubbing of nine bombings. 

lt EA Sm — 


Russia: Biggest Battles 


Long awaited Nazi offensive opens in 
Orel-Kursk-Belgorod sector with most stag- 
gering losses in German Army’s history. 
Russians hold. 

For 101 days a lull had hung over 
the long Russian front. Rumors flew 
that Germany had withdrawn 50 divi- 
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Germans Charge Red Bayonets 


sions to fortify her position in the west. 
Some maintained that there would be 
no large summer campaign this year. 
Then suddenly with characteristic 
lightning swiftness the Germans threw 
450, 000° men against the Russian lines 
in the 160-mile pocket between Orel 
and Belgorod. But the Soviet high 
command had anticipated not only the 
offensive itself but the area of its origin, 
and was prepared. After three days of 
continuous onslaught, the attackers had 
not yet reached the Orel-Kursk line and 
had gained only two towns in the Bel- 
gorod sector—at a cost of 30,000 lives 
1,539 tanks, 649 planes. Never before 
had the German army paid such a price. 
Aim of the new drive might well be 
the river bastion of Voronezh to the 
east. From there the Germans could 
swing north to cut off Moscow or pro- 
ceed east to cross the Volga River. 
Neither of these objectives seemed im- 
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minent as the offensive opened its fourth 
day and the Russian lines held. 


me 


Over and Under the Belt 


AIR WAR: Tempo up in Mediterranean 
area. Cologne’s “face” twice altered. 



























































Since air supremacy was gained 
the Mediterranean by the Allies some 
months ago 85 areas in Italy, Sicily and 
Sardinia have felt the shattering weight 
of thousands of tons of bombs. Rail 
road _ centers, seaports, airports and 
Italian shipping have been hammered 
until the movement of supplies ha 
been seriously held up. Allied loss: 
have been negligible. 


Last week’s main targets were Ge: 
bini, Sicilian airdrome, which was 1 
duced to a shambles after a series ot 
heavy raids; Messina, Sicilian seaport 
which was practically demolished 
Crete, which was subjected to a Brit 
ish land raid in which oil dumps wer 
set on fire, air fields wrecked and plane: 
destroyed; Cagliari, where barracks and 
the railway station were hit; Palerm: 
Castelventrano, Catania, Lecce, Grot 
toglie, San Pancrezio, and many othe: 
air dromes and bases. Some of thes 
attacks were the heaviest since Pan 
telleria. Photographic reconnaissanc« 
planes observed that at Trapani, Sicil; 
the enemy had blown up its own dock: 
indicating a severe attack of invasioi 
phobia. 

Repeating operations of the week b: 
fore, in which, according to the German 
radio Cologne’s face was “complete] 
altered,” the R.A.F. recently blasted 
that city’s industrial areas for 45 mii 
utes. The previous attack had bee 
aimed at the west bank, which w: 
still smouldering after almost a weel 
Hamburg was also pounded in this rai 
which cost 32 bombers. 


In a coordinated daylight attack th: 
U. S. Eighth Air Force hit the German 
aircraft plant at Le Mans, the rep: 
a at Nantes, and the U-Boat bass 
La Pallice, all in France, with the lo: 
of eight Flying Fortresses. Other raids 
of the week hit supply and cor 
munication centers in France, Belgiu 
and the Netherlands. 

A giant bookkeeping ledger of aeri:! 
warfare was opened to the public by 
London last week. From the begi 
ning of the war to the end of June, th: 
U. S. and British Air Forces and anti- 
aircraft units destroyed 18,031 G« 
man, Italian and Japanese planes. T! 
heavy toll taken by the Russians, t! 
985 shot down by the Royal Navy, and 
those destroyed by the U. S. Navy dur- 
ing the beginning of the Pacific w 
were, not included in these totals | 
cause exact records are not availal 
Excluding our losses in the Pacific a 
Burma, the U. S. and British lost 9,906 
planes. 
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SCIENCE 





They'll Be Back 


Just as sure as Johnny will come 

mi: urching home after the war, so will 

“Nylon” and “Lucite’—two  distin- 

guished recruits from America’s scien- 
tific laboratories—come back to civilian 
life, bigger and better than ever. These 
two soldiers of science are now in the 
thick of battle, performing the sort of 
jobs that outdo imagination. 

Chutes that match the split-second 
life or death test of a flier bailing out, 
and tow ropes with which planes pick 
gliders up off the ground without stop- 
ping—these are but two of the many 
jobs being performed by Nylon to win 
the war. Bomber tire fabrics and 
weather-resistant shoe laces are other 
uses. 

And then there is the transparent 
plastic, “Lucite’—like Nylon, a du Pont 
Laboratories dev elopment. This feather- 
weight, crystal-clear substance is used 
for noses, gun turrents.and other trans- 
parent enclosures on military planes. 
t does war service as gas mask lenses, 
nav igation instruments on airplanes and 
ships, windows on divers’ helmets, and 
reflectors for military vehicles. 

After the war bai these sons of the 
laboratory will come back to a job with 
even greater opportunities. All kinds 
of furniture; automobile, refrigerator 
and radio parts; household appliances 
and lighting fixtures, signs, displays, 
optical lenses, industrial equipment, and 
thousands of novelties will be an outlet 
for Lucite. And any item which 
formerly depended upon imported silk 
will find Nylon a winning competitor 
for ex umple: evening gowns, men’s 
shirts, featherweight tents, scuffproof 
shoes, auto upholste ry, rustless and 
stainless window screens, sash cords, 
seats for busses and street cars, and 
covers tor outdoor turniture in any de- 


sired color. 
eee 
Science Briefs 
e A camera—so large that the pho- 


bv the Bell Ts lephone Laboratories. 


tographer works inside—is being used 


© By means of a new low-cost minia 
ture “lighthouse” that gives off ultra 
violet rays, hundreds of war workers in 
an R.C. A. plant in New Jersey are be 
ing giyen daily health treatments. The 
revolving ray machine treats 15 persons 
at a time. 


© That fish juice will maintain hu- 
man life for protracted periods was re- 
vealed by clinical tests among Navy 
volunteers. Credit for the idea of 
saving lives of shipwrecked seamen by 
fish juice goes to Gifford Pinchot, former 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 









Having Trouble Getting Help? 


So are we. Like you, we’re faced with the biggest 
oe tion job in our history. And, like you, we've 
ost many of the men who used to he Ip us. 


Yet that’s only part of the story. Every day, on 
farm and factory, there’s something new to test 
the skill of those running the business. Not only get- 
ting help, but—to mention a few other rs—rising costs, 
making a fair profit, and setting aside reserves for a 
rainy day. Kssentially, those proble ms are the same 
for farm and factory, though they may at times differ 
in size. 


jut it is that thing called “management.” that 
peculiarly American ability to think through problems 
no matter how tough, that is he ‘Iping to see us through 
today, 


It is this skill in management that farmers and 
businessmen have most in common, a skill which 
insures the realization of our determination to 
produce all that’s needed for our country today. and, 
tomorrow, to make a fair living through greater serv- 
ice toour fellow Americans. General Llectric Company, 
Schenectady. New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


“BUY BONDS” 


You are invited to listen to the “‘Hour’of Charm’’ 10 P.M. EWT, Sundays, on NBC, and ta 
“The World Today’’ at 6:45 P.M., EWT, Monday through Saturday, on CBS. 
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BUSINESS 


Diamonds in War Work 

The diamond is probably the best 
known and most popular of all jewels, 
or precious stones, but that is not all it 
is. Allied aircraft used in the war, it 
has been asserted, would be 75 miles 
an hour slower were it not for the dia- 
mond tools used in obtaining the high 
finish in bearings, in crankshaft, cam- 
shaft, valves and connecting rods. Such 
a finish reduces friction. 

The precision tools in which dia- 
monds figure are used principally in 
making such things as gauges, com- 
passes, chronometers and other highly 
sensitive and delicate instruments. They 
depend, in general, on the accuracy of 
their pivots and bearings, and these are 
made, for the most part, of “synthetic 
sapphire,” which is so hard that only 
the diamond can cut it. In the making 
of prisms and lenses, with which gun- 
sights, bombsights and binoculars are 
equipped, diamond abrasive wheels are 
used, and diamond-charged saws are 
employed to cut the optical glass into 
sizes desired. 

The useful diamond also finds work 
to do in drilling and tunneling, in the 
drawing out of fine radio wire, the 
finishing of magnetos, electric motors, 
dynamos and transformers, and even in 
the making of billiard balls. 

Genuine diamonds are used in such 
industries, and they come from the reg- 
ular diamond fields and require prepar- 
ation by skilled diamond workers, most 
of whom were trained at Amsterdam. 
Brazil supplies the United States with 
a large part of its commercial dia- 
monds, while some come from Arkan- 
sas—the only place where they are 
found in North America. 


A 


Business Briefs 

¢ Forest fires in 1942 destroyed 31,- 
854,124 acres of woodlands (5,449,700 
more than the year before), with a loss 
of $45,000,000, reports the Agriculture 
Department . 


© The old saying that war brings out 
colors in clothes is being exemplified, re- 
ports the clothing industry. Clothes for 
the fall season are said to be brightest 
in color in years. 


@ Secretary of Interior Ickes pro- 
posed a program to States whereby he 
hopes that the present oyster produc- 
tion of 89,000,000 pounds a year can be 
restored to the 182,000,000 pounds of 
50 years ago. 


® Cash purchases have risen to 
three-fifths of total department store 
sales from a pre-war level of one-half, 
and during the last year and a half con- 









































Tough Job Made Easier 


A Signal Corps joke of World 
War I was to send an unsuspecting 
recruit back to base camp for a 
truckload of post-holes. That is a 
joke no longer. Here is the truck, 
and thanks to the power-digger, be- 
ing operated here by Master Sgt. 
John Derby, it has a “capacity” of 
30 post-holes a day. Two men are re-: 
quired as operators, although many 
other men are needed for protection 
under combat conditions. This is one 
of many ways in which the Signal 
Corps fulfills its important command: 
“Get the message through.” 






































































sumer credit outstanding (old debts) 
has declined $4,500,000,000, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Board. 


© Net sales of Philip Morris & Co., 
makers of cigarettes, for the last fiscal 
year reached a peak of $141,046,615, 
which represented a 25 per cent in- 
crease over the*preceding year. 


e It was announced that the huge 
Lake Ontario Ordnance Works would 
stop production of TNT after July be- 
cause of lack Of need of that explosive. 


@ A new type of railroad car, inter- 
changeable from passenger to freight 
service, has been put into operation on 
the Canadian National Railways. 


¢ Price contro] has helped indepen- 
dent grocery stores take business away 
from the chains, says the Commerce 
Department. In the first quarter of this 
year they had an increase of sales of 30 
per cent while chain stores showed a 
decline. 


@ Spices, tea, coffee and cocoa were 
reported coming into American ports in 
greater quantities than could have been 
hoped for six months ago. Increased 
volume reflects an improvement in the 
shipping situation. 


¢ A new cement that joins metals 
more firmly than riveting or welding 
was announced by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 
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FARM 





Insurance Firms Sell Farms 

The increased demand for farm lands 
and advance in farm prices resulting 
from the war have enabled the big in- 
surance companies to get out from un- 
der their farm investments, which they 
acquired unwillingly by mortgage fore- 
closures during the depression years. 

Of the 100,000 farms owned by the 
insurance companies, valued at more 
than a billion dollars, from 80,000 to 
85,000 have been sold, according to 
President Holgar B. Johnson, of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, and before 
another year they expect to have dis- 
posed of the rest, estimated to be 
worth $200,000,000. One thing that 
helps the companies find ready buyers” 
is the fact that they have spent more 
than $100,000,000 in improving the 
properties—making good farms out of 
worn-out ones. 

One-half the purchasers of these 
farms are the ‘tenants which the insur- 
ance companies placed on them. Only 
10 per cent are being bought back by 
the farmers who mortgaged them. The 
second largest group of buyers, 17 per 
cent, are other farmers. Ten per cent 
were sold to investors, and 10 per cent 
to “miscellaneous buyers”—such as rich 
city men who want a country place, and 
pensioners who seek a place to live in 
retirement. Three per cent have gone 
to city dwellers returning to farms. 
While the prices have been good, there 
are said to be no signs of inflation of 
values, as in the last war. 

me 


Farm Briefs 
¢ A North Dakota farmer reported 


an increase of from six to eight bushels‘ 


of grain per acre as a result of contour 


‘farming. The result was held due to the 


saving of moisture as well as of soil. 


© The British government is erect- 
ing an experimental] plant in Jamaica to 
produce yeast from sugar and molasses. 


@ It was announced that, under cer- 
tain conditions, prisoners of war may 
be used to cut wood for the production 
of printing paper, a shortage of which 
is threatened. 


@ Canada’s 1943 wheat crop is like- 
ly to increase Canadian holdings of 
wheat for international distribution to 
900,000,000 bushels, stated Canada’s 
Minister of Agricuture. 


© The world’s largest starch manu- 
facturing plant, the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., at Pekin, Ill., was shut down 
because of the growing corn shortage. 
The OPA ceilings were blamed. 
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RELIGION 





Meeting a Growing Shortage 

A call to older men and women to 
assume positions as teachers in the 
church schools of America was sounded 
by the Rev. Otto Mayer, research di- 
rector for the International Council of 
Religious Education, in a report just 
released. 

Citing the growing shortage of Sun- 
day school teachers and officials among 
all denominations throughout the coun- 
try, Dr. Mayer pointed out that between 
1939 and 1942 there has been a steady 
increase in Bible School attendance 
while teachers and officials dropped off 
8.7 per cent—to a total of 2,006,320. 
Sunday school membership now totals 
19,359,059. 


rw 


Religious Briefs 

q Adapting a variation of the old 
Army custom of the crossing of the 
swords, merchant marine seaman Har- 
old E. Reahl and his bride were married 
under an arch of crossed oars in a cere- 


mony performed at Glendale, N. Y. 


q A program calling for addition of 
Bible study as a non-sectarian elective 
course was proposed by both civic and 
church groups in Little Rock, Ark. It 
is it nese as a definite step toward 
combating juvenile delinquency. 


@ At least 1,000 children of service 
men killed in the present war will be 
cared for by the Baptist ministers of 
Georgia, according to plans now being 


developed. 


q@ In Fresno, Calif. there is one night 
ich week for which no school functions 






















Sermonette 
| iy these days of challenge and 


change we need to manifest a 
definite defiance toward life. Man 
| is so made that he can’t stand still; 
| he must either go forward or go 
backward. And always, the degree 
| with which man goes forward de- 
pends as much on how he challenges 
and defies life, as on how much life 
with its trials and temptations tests 
him. It is the development of the 
powers within us through the mast- 
ery of the difficulties about us which 
makes us men. Why do we have 
suffering and sorrow, hardships and 
calamities? We don’t know exactly, 
| do we? But this we do know 
those who overcome the vicissitudes 
and tribulations of life become, as 
St. Paul has said, “more than con- 
querers. Life is not just as we 
take it, but rather as we make it— 
a harvest of thorns or of flowers. 





‘ Rev. Henry H. Schooley 
i Church of the Mediator 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Hymns We Love 


Among the patriotic hymns of our 
American churches perhaps none 
captures the traditional spirit of a 
“singing America” better than, “Mine 
Eyes Have Seen the Glory of the 
Coming of the Lord.” 

These familiar words which have 
found their way into many of our 
hymn books were written in 1861 by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in her room 
at the Willard Hotel, here in Wash- 
ington. Patriotism and _ religious 
ferver mingled together as she gave 
expression to the emotions of those 
early days of the Civil War. 

The tune for which the words 
were penned was the most popular 
air of the Union, having migrated 
from a New England camp meeting 
some five years before. Two Boston 
militia men, one of them a good- 
natured Scotchman named John 
Brown, happened to be at a camp 
meeting, where he heard the tune 
for the first time, 
religious words. 

At the outbreak of the war, the 
two men were sent to Fort Warren, 
in Boston Harbor, where for recre- 
ation -they organized a quartette. 
They were soon singing the “revival” 
melody—but with words that made 
comedy of their fellow Scotchman, 
John Brown. It became the No. I 
hit tune at the Fort. Then came 
news from Harpers Ferry—and the 
story of the “John Brown im the 
South” became the narrative of the 
song. 

“John Brown’s body lies 

a-mouldering in the ground, 

But his soul is marching on.” 

These new words fitted exactly 
the rising tide of sentiment in the 
North. The song spread like wild- 
fire and soon became the anthem of 
the Union. It was Mrs. Howe who, 
with calm patriotism and a clear 
awareness of the deeper emotions of 
her times, returned it to the church. 


then sung with 





are scheduled, thereby giving religious 
groups of all faiths an opportunity to 
attract their members without the usual 
competition of school dances, athletics 
and club meetings. This cooperative 
arrangement has proved so successful 
to date that the Fresno schools have 
agreed to reserve two nights a week for 
the affairs of church groups. 


q The practicability of establishing 
colonies in South America for European 
refugees is being explored by Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, acting executive director 
of the American Unitarian Association 
now touring Latin America. 


q A moment of noonday prayer each 
week-day has been proclaimed for the 
people of New Orleans by their mayor, 
Robert S. Maestri, in a program initiated 
by a non-sectarian committee of church 
women. Mayor Maestri has asked that 
citizens pause for one moment at noon 
each day to ask God’s blessings for 
those in the country’s service; for the 
President of the United States, his coun- 
sellors, and all leaders both in church 
and state throughout the world, and 
for a just and durable peace. 
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Nature's Strangest Laws! 


Do you. too, desire to con- 
trol the problems that affect 
your present and future 
career? Want to understand 
and develop your true men- 
tal and psychic powers? 

The Rosicrucians — oldest 
occult brotherhood in the 
world — through its world- 
wide plan. offers you an 
amazing. practical system 
of instruction and help. En- 
dorsed by some of the great- 
@st minds in America. 


This FREE Look 


ff you are sincere, want 
to study astounding teach- 
ings, and attain mastership, 
write for a Free Copy of the 
book, “The Mastery of Life.” 
Address: Scribe: V.E.R 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
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ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 


Why continue to suffer the agonizing 
pains of these diseases when the usual 
remedies have failed? Learn about ®@® 
new trustworthy, modern, non-sur- 
gical treatment method This mar- 
velous treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC, Dept. 6300, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


FEET HURT? 


Are you bothered with tired, achi or swollen 
feet, perspiration, athiete’s foot, chilblains, etc.? 
Get quick relief from these annoying conditions 
with guaranteed “ " tablets. Splendid 
for housewives, policemen, etc. Send only 25c for 
6 treatment box, or better yet, $1.25 for 6 boxes. 
Money back y 

FOOT MASTER, Bor FP, Moorestown, N. J. 




















































































LOOK at this map. Our children’s 
new geography books call it a North 
Polar projection of the world. 
Or, more simply, an air map of the 
world. 


It doesn’t matter much what we call 
it. The important thing is that maps 
like this show us the world as it really 
is — a world without fences or protec- 
tive barriers, a world in which nations 
once-remote are now clustered to- 
gether in one global community. 


On these maps are shadows cast by 
long-range American planes. War- 
planes today. Tomorrow, planes of 
peace and commerce, linking all the 


Our new maps have shadows on them, cast by wings 


nations of the world together by “great 
circle” skyways. 

Such maps as this emphasize the fact 
that the broad Atlantic — formerly a 
6-day ocean voyage — has become a 
millpond. “Breakfast in New York, 
dinner in London” is no longer che 
fantastic idea it used to be — not to the 
Ferry Command pilots who are shut- 
tling back and forth between the U.S. 
and Britain several times a week. One 
such pilot actually flew a Liberator 
across the “pond” in 372 minutes! 

Another pilot’s flight-log reveals 


the fact that he recently spanned the 
South Atlantic 18 times in 20 days, 13 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


of the trips being on consecutive days! 


No matter whether it fits in with our 
idea of geography or not, this startling 
truth cannot be brushed aside: Today, 
because of the plane, no spot on earth 
is more than 60 hours’ flying time from 
your local airport. 


Well worth pondering, too, is 
Wendell Willkie’s remark, after his 
31,000-mile globe-girdling flight in a 
Liberator: “. . . the net impression of 
my trip was not one of distance from 
other peoples, but of closeness to 


them.” 


As a nation, we are finding out that 
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The North Polar projection is just 
one of the many methods of skin- 
ning” the globe — “projecting” its 
land areas onto a flat-surfaced map 
in such a way that airline distances 
from its center can be shown as 
straight, measurable lines. 













































to win a global war — and a global 
peace — we must accept this new con- 
cept of the world. 


Our new maps, if they are honest 
maps, will clearly tell us we can no 
longer cling to the old-fashioned 
‘“two-hemisphere” idea of geography. 
For now we know that was the kind 
of thinking which lulled us into a 
sense of security before Pearl Harbor. 


We can no longer escape the fact 
that, in addition to being a potent 
factor in winning this global war, the 
new mastery of the air is welding the 
land masses and peoples of the world 
into a small, single sphere. 





Our forces in Australia sent a radiogram 
g 


special military equipment. They 
eded several tons of it — needed it ur- 
ently! To ship this material from the 
S. by freighter would have taken al- 
ost a month. Loaded into a Liberator 
Express transport plane, the equipment 
arrived some 60 hours later! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. * Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fort Worth, Texas . New Orleans, La. 
Nashville, Tenn. « Wayne,Mich. « Allentown,Pa. 
Tucson, Ariz. ° Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Lovisville, Ky. . Miami, Fie. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


The long-range, 4-engine Liberator 
bomber, and its teammate, the Liber- 
ator Express were designed and per- 
fected by Consolidated Vultee. They 
were the first multi-ton bombers and 
transports to be built by volume-pro- 
duction methods on a moving assem- 
bly line. 





Among the smaller planes built by Con- 
solidated Vultee is the incredible Sentinel, 
popularly known as the “Flying Jeep.” De- 
signed to be the “eyes upstairs” of the 
Army ground forces, this bighly maneu- 
verable liaison plane can climb almost ver- 
tically after a short take-off, can operate 
from cow pastures and highways, and 
hover at very low speeds. 


Ford, Douglas, and North American 
are also building the Consolidated 
Vultee Liberator bomber, to hasten the 
day of Victory. The famed Consoli- 
dated Vultee Catalina Navy patrol 
bomber is likewise being built by the 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED READERS 
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Naval Aircraft factory at Philadelphia, 
and in Canada by Canadian Vickers, 
Ltd., and Boeing. 


In addition, some 10,000 suppliers 
and sub-contractors in cities all 
over the country have teamed up 
with Consolidated Vultee, building 
vital parts and sub-assemblies for 
the Liberator. 


“V.L.R.” — The bombers used in the 
V.L.R. (very long range) operations, 
mentioned by Prime Minister Church- 
ill in bis recent address to Commons, 
are Consolidated Vultee 4-engine Lib- 
erators. Fully loaded with anti-sub- 
marine depth charges, the V.L.R. Lib- 
erators have a range of at least 2000 
miles. One recent Liberator attack oc- 
curred 1100 miles out. Operating both 
from U.S. and British bases, it is not 
unusual for the Liberators to stay out 
on patrol for 18 hours at a time. 


NO SPOT ON EARTH IS 
MORE THAN 60 HOURS’ 


FLYING TIME FROM YOUR 
LOCAL AIRPORT 








Mighty Liberator bombers and Liberator Express transport planes move 
down the assembly line at one of the Consolidated Vultee plants. 


LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO (patrol bomber) — CATALINA (patrol bomber) — P4Y (anti-submarine plane) — LIBERATOR 


EXPRESS (transport) — VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 
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The French Dispute 
'e visit to Washington of Gen. 


Giraud, commander of the French 
in North Africa, highlights the long 
wrangle between him and Gen. de 
Gaulle over the leadership of our French 
Allies. 

All Americans deplore the fact that 
our French friends outside of France 
cannot get together and form a solid 
front against the enemy, which seems to 
be the only reasonable thing to do. But 
some Americans are impatient and dis- 
posed to call on Gen. Eisenhower to 
put his foot down and stamp out those 
French differences. Such an attitude 
has only increased the wrangling, not 
only in Africa but in England and Amer- 
ica, where there are partisans of both 
leaders. As soon as one man takes sides 
there is usually another to take the oppo- 
Bite’ side. 

As a matter of fact, Americans have 
been prone to favor Gen. Giraud, who 
is not so particular about the political 
past of his followers. On the other 
hand, some Americans and many Eng- 
lish sympathize with Gen. de Gaulle, 
who is uncompromising toward Vichy- 
ites and former pro-Nazis. It is easier 
to take sides than it is to see reason on 
both sides, and the difficulty of a com- 
promise. The American preference for 
Giraud, it has been reported, has already 
offended many Frenchmen in Africa, 
and has caused a swing of sentiment 
toward de Gaulle. 

In case of military necessity Gen. 
Eisenhower would be justified in taking 
full charge in North Africa, but as far 
as political matters go, they should be 
left to the French people affected. If 
any American feels disgusted that 
French leaders should wrangle at a 
time like this let him look on Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace and Secretary Jones here 
at home. 


It’s funny how many of our popular 
expressions turn out to be “old stuff.” 
There is the phrase “all-out,” for in- 
stance, which seemed to come out with 
the present war; but Chaucer had it 
100 years before America was discov- 
ered. In his Canterbury Tales he speaks 
of the famous Trojan wooden horse 
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J, 
i. 
Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 
The Shoe on the Other Foot 


“That broughtest Troye al-outrely to 
sorwe.” Chaucer's “al-outrely” is an 
adverbial expression, while “all-out” is 
an adjective, but otherwise, except for 
the spelling, they are the same. 


q 


It might be said, in a frivolous way, 
that Senator Bailey and others who are 
trying to put through a constitutional 
amendment to limit Presidents to two 
terms in the future favor “two-timers” 
for the White House. 
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Labor Representation 

IELDING to the pressure of labor 
y unions for representation on the 
War Production Board, Chairman Nel- 
son appointed to posts: of influence in 
that body one official of the CIO and 
one leader of the AF of L. 

It has been a policy of the union 
leaders to demand a voice in all im- 
portant Government organizations, and 
they put in their bid some time ago for 
union labor representation at the post- 
war peace table. They do not urge that 
union officials have the best qualifica- 
tions for dealing with the greatest and 
hardest national and international prob- 
lems; they merely assert that union la- 
bor should always be specifically repre- 
sented. 


But the record of organized labor’s 
part in government does not inspire 
complete confidence. They have not 
only failed to evidence the broad and 
liberal position of striving for what is 
best for the whole people, but they 
have proved too ready to quit when 
things don’t go their way. The labor 
members of the War Labor Board, for 
instance, not only always support the 
demands of labor unions in cases that 
come before them, but they are con- 
stantly threatening to quit when they 
are overruled. Part of the pressure to 
get the President to veto the Connally- 
Smith-anti-strike bill was the assertion 
that the WLB labor members would 
have to quit if it became law. Pres- 
ident Green, of the AF of L, even 
threatened that all labor would rebel if 
the act passed. And it is a pretty reg- 
ular thing that when a union loses a 
case it proclaims that that releases it 
from its no-strike pledge. 

Aside from the general principle that 
members of important public policy- 
making bodies should be selected fo: 
their ability and experience, and no! 
because they belong to this or that o: 
ganization, they are supposed to repre 
sent all classes. 

Labor representatives have regular! 
displayed a want of ability to give an 
take. If they should demand “repre 
sentation at the White House” and ele 
a labor President there might be dang 
of his resigning if Congress passed 
law over his veto. If President Roose 
velt had not proved his ablity to “tal 
it” he might have given up long ago. 

Before union leaders demand to? 
much of a hand in the Governmen' 
they need to develop a more judiciov 
understanding and tolerant attitude—a: 
well as specific qualifications for the job. 
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Political Leaders Queried 
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Political leaders throughout the coun- 
y, polled by PATHFINDER on the 
ubject of the restriction of the presi- 
ential office to two terms, have spoken 
it sharply against the third term. 
The question submitted was: 


“Do you favor a constitutional amend- 


ment to prohibit more than two terms 
o any President?” 


| 


Persons polled included the member- 
ip of the 48 state legislatures, and 
olitical leaders in all states of the 


-nion, of both political parties. 


The answers, averaged on the basis 
nearly 2,000 replies from 6,000 bal- 


lots mailed. show: 


C 


f 


pr 








To prohibit more than two terms: 
1%. 
To permit more than two terms: 


o/0. 


Without opinion: 7.6%. 


Some Congressmen write home and 
keep their fingers on the public pulse. 

“How are you getting along these 
days and how do you think our coun- 
try is getting along?” wrote one mem- 
ver to an Oklahoma constitutent. 

“Nothing wrong with me or my coun- 
try,” the constituent replied, “that an 
election won't. cure.” 


“ . * 
Wheeler McMillen, dynamic editor 
the Farm Journal, is being boosted 
the Republican nomination for Presi- 

ent. Mainspring of drive comes from 

Covington (Indiana) Republican, 
ekly newspaper which McMillen pub- 
ied from 1914 to 1919. McMillen 
ently withdrew from New Jersey 
ernorship race to promote Republi- 
harmony. 


“Get to polls in ’44—Check reverse 
f °43” is the headline slogan of “C.1L.O. 
News.” Labor considers 1942 elections 
roduced many anti-labor Congressmen 
nd they’re on guard now to correct 
the situation, if they can. 


G € e 
Visdom from New York Herald 
bune: 

It seems to us beyond argument that, 
contrast, the Roosevelt party has 
ecome an agency of old-minded men, 


‘tubborn in defense of their mistakes, 
tepeating phrases without either the 


rgy or the skill to put them into 
actice—a party of the past. Youth, 
tigor and imagination are with the Re- 


publicans. Unmistakably, theirs can be 
the party of the future.” 
e a € 

Just half of the ten “solid south” 
states have all-Democratic legislatures. 
Florida, Mississippi, Texas, Louisiana 
and South Carolina do not have a single 
Republican in either house. 

North Carolina has 12 Republicans in 
her 120-man house, and two in the 
senate; Arkansas has two in the lower 
house; Alabama and Georgia one each. 
Virginia has two in its state senate and 
three in its House of Delegates. 

. e . 

Many top-notch observers in Wash- 
ington think the way is being made 
ready to ease out Henry Wallace as 
Vice President when, as, and if, F.D.R. 
tries for a fourth term. The palace guard 
has its eyes on someone else—will it be 
Byrnes, or Douglas, or perhaps some 
Democratic governor from the wide 
open spaces? 

Historically-minded politicos point to 
the present Wallace predicament as 
similar to that enjoyed by J. C. Calhoun 
during the first Jackson administration. 
Only there the enmity was personal. 


© a ° 
J. N. Jones, three times Republican 
candidate for Representative from 
Weleetka, Oklahoma, writes: “Boy 


they are sure cussing down here, and 
are they ripe for a change!” 

The wise political student’ in these 
indecisive months ahead will do well to 
keep his weather eye on Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. The trend of senti- 
ment in these six border states might 
well furnish the answer to November, 
1944, 

7 * 2 


Out of the 435 members of Congress 
who were serving in the House on 
March 4, 1933, ne Ra President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt assumed office, only 
113 are now members, an indicated 
casualty ratio of 74%. Of the 113 now 
serving, five—four Republicans and one 
Democrat—lost out in the 1932 Roose- 
velt landslide, but were later returned 
by their districts. Thirty-three of the 
113 are from the solid south. 


After several years of work and strug- 
gle the reform forces of Tennessee put 
through the legislature a bill to re- 
peal the $2-a-year poll tax, which had 
long been a prerequisite of voting. But 
their triumph was short-lived. The State 
supreme court, by a three to two de- 
cision, held that the act was unconsti- 
tutional. Now an amendment of the 
State constitution is necessary to get 
rid of the poll tax—and that constitu- 
tion has never been amended. 
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WILL WE HAVE 


A DI F F E R E i T News and Comment of Interest To Women 


WORLD AFTER 





HERE IS A REMARKABLE 
BOOK in which twelve experts 
in the fields of religion, political 
and social economy, foreign pol- 
icy, race issues, public health 
and education discuss, under 
Christian auspices, conditions 
under which free men can meet 
the great human needs of body 
and spirit. 

Whatever the particular form of political 


peace, the fundamental needs of society 
everywhere will still press for solution. 


The twelve chapters in 
Christian Bases 


of World Order 


do not attempt any blueprint for the peace 
table. They do, however, lift into promi- 


nence certain Christian bases ef world 
order, and factors involved in it. These 
twelve chapters comprise the Merrick Lec- 
sity, and are vital and prophetic contribu- 
tions to American thought in post war 
planning. 
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lt Started With Eve 

It is often erroneously stated that 
Belva Lockwood, who headed the Equal 
Rights Party ticket in 1884 and 1888, 
was the first woman nominated for the 
Presidency of the U. S. Instead, the 
honor belongs to~Mrs. Victoria Claflin 
Woodhull (later Martin) who was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency in 1872 in 
Vineland, N. J., by a party which was 
known as the Equal Rights Party. Fur- 
ther notoriety is Mrs. Woodhull’s. She 
spent election day of that year in a 
New York city jail where she had been 
confined for circulating obscene litera- 
ture. She received no electoral votes. 
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The first woman to be elected to Con- 
ress was Miss Jeannette Rankin of 
Missoula, Montana. She was elected 
representative at large in 1916 and 
served from 1917 to 1919, in the 65th 
Congress, the war Congress where she 
voted “No.” In 1940 she was again 


| elected, to the 77th Congress which, 





fate decreed, was to be anothér war 
Congress. Again Miss Rankin dissented 
on the war vote. In the vote to declare 
war on Germany and Italy Miss Rankin 
merely voted * ‘present. 

Miss Alice M. Robertson, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, was the second woman to 
serve in Congress (1921-1923). 

2 od 2 

The first woman to make a non-stop 

Miss 


flight across the Atlantic was 
Amelia Earhart, since lost in the Pacific 


area. In 1928 she flew with Wilmer 
Stultz and Louis Gordan non-stop from 
Trepassy, Newfoundland, to Burry Port, 
Wales. 

3 3 & 

It becomes apparent that woman’s re- 
luctance to tell her age is not a modern 
whim. It stems from time immemorial. 
Sarah, the half-sister and wife of Abra- 
ham, is the only woman character in 
the Bible whose exact age is given. 
(Genesis 17:17). Her age at death, 127, 
is stated in Genesis 23:1. In Luke 
2:36,37 the approximate age of a proph- 
etess Anna is given, while in ch: apter 8 
of the same book we are told that Jairus 
had a daughter “about twelve years ot 
age.” 
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Perfumed Background 

Does the scent of lilac, lavender or 
lily-of-the-valley carry you away en a 
trip down memory lane? It should, of 
course, because fragrances are far more 
lasting than words or actions, and odors 
recall to mind scenes we should never 
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Across the Years 





Reminiscing about the good old 
days when the three Soong sisters 
studied at Wesleyan College and 
Mrs. W. N. Ainsworth’s husband wa 
president of the college, Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek whispers to Bisho; 
Ainsworth’s widow. The First Lad: 
of China was given a Doctor of Law 
degree by Wesleyan at this year’ 
commencement exercises. She als 
accepted degrees in absentia for he 
sisters. 
















The romance 
perfume is fascinating because it is 


remember otherwise. 


very, very old. We find exotic sc: 
mentioned in the Old Testament | 
in the days of the prophets and 
ancient Biblical cities. But there 
story behind the modern perfume 


well. It is the story of synthetic o . 

The basis of most perfumes is n : 
originally taken from the Tibetan 1 : 
deer. So great was the demand for ' 
natural musk grains that the male 7 
were being exterminated. The co > 
natural musk reached $560 a p 4 
and if it could be had in a pert ; 
pure state would have brought $4( A 
a pound. - 


Musk is a “fixative,” which m 
it blends into one fragrance the 1 
scents used in a perfume, and co 
permanence on the odor. A fixati 
required in every perfume. Mu 
highly powerful and sweet, and is 
to be the most fascinating of all o 
to human beings. The chemist has ¢ 
veloped a synthetic musk, which i 
powerful as the essence of natu! 
musk, called “Astrotone,” produc? 
from fatty oils derived from plants 
animals, as well as a number of oth 
musk-like odors developed from coal #4 
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Fragrance .of pine needles, rosemary 
oils and lavender comes from tur- 
pentine. The DuPont laboratories find 
this to be a relatively easy process be- 
cause turpentine is a by-product of 
their synthetic camphor. 

Time was when it took nearly 25 
tons of violets to make a single ounce of 
rose oil—now both are produced in the 
laboratory. Lilac and lily-of-the-valley 
were not obtainable until they were 
made synthetically because no satisfac- 
tory means was ever found of extract- 
ing the natural oils. 

The perfume industry is by no means 
solely concerned with the manufacture 
of dressing table scents. Great quanti- 
ties of perfume are used in the manu- 
facture of products we never suspect of 
being scented. Objects we consider 
daily necessities would be unusable 
because of bad odor were it not for 
perfumes. They are used in fabrics to 
cover up the unpleasant odor of certain 
textile finishes, paints, leather, linoleum, 
medicines, ink and foods. There is no 
difference between perfumes and syn- 
thetic flavors for foodstuffs except in 
use. 

ATT 


Wooden Drainer 

We all know that metal and rubber 
covered dish drainers aré no more. For- 
tunately some ingenious fellow has de- 
signed a substitute made of wood. It 


consists of wood strips set at intervals 
on wooden rods so the dishes may be 
stacked in usual fashion and has a com- 
partment for silver at one end. The rack 
has been varnished to withstand the 
water, and it is joined together to stay. 
A test was conducted by soaking the 
drainer in hot water for two days. No 
warping or loosening developed. Mail 
us a card if you are interested in the 
trade name and price. 





Fat Facts 


Too many housewives are not using 
fats wisely, caution the Home Econo- 
mists. As much fat as possible should 
be reused and the rest saved for Uncle 
Sam in the all-out-for-victory campaign. 

Drippings from roasted or broiled 
meat or from poultry may be added to 
soups, used in sauces, mixed with vege- 
tables for flavoring, basted over lean 
meats while cooking, or substituted for 
other fat in cake, gingerbread, piecrust. 
poultry — and macaroni. The 
more strongly flavored fats of lamb and 
mutton can be used in crusts for meat 
pies or in spice cakes and orange cakes. 

Some people use fat to replace butter 
as a spread on bread. Rendered poultry 
fat or drippings from cooked meat may 
be seasoned with salt and a little onion 
to make a tasty butter substitute. 

For variety in extending table fats, 
the housewife may mix them with salad 


FOR BETTER MEALS AT LOW COST CAN FOODS IN TEMPTING NEW WAYS 
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TRY THESE RECIPES FOR VEGETABLES, FRUITS 


The modern home-canner! She follows clever but 
simple recipes, puts up a few jars at a time—and 
acquires without fuss a whole pantryful of tasty, 
sow-cost foods! 

Sure to be on her shelves are vegetable mixtures, 

ndy for soups, stews and salads—and she always 
has special treats to dress up company meals in a 

fy. Prime favorites are pickled treats and one of 
the best is sweet pickled pears. 

For a tasty vegetable mixture you can use in a 
cozen Ways—combine equal parts peas, carrots, corn 
and celery. 

Cut the larger vegetables in small pieces and pre- 
cook all of them three minutes, uncovered, in boil- 
ng salted water. Then remove with strainer and at 
once pack loosely in hot sterilized jars. Fill with 
freshly boiling water or with water in which vege- 
tables were cooked. Sea] and process in steam pres- 
sure cooker 80 minutes, 15 pounds, 250 degrees F., 
ior quart glass jars. 


Then there are baby limas—easy to process! And 
delicious fruit treats such as wild grape conserve. 








Over a hundred clever recipes are given in our 40- 
page booklet, NEW WAYS OF CANNING FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, AND MEATS. Has time tables for 
canning in glass and tin by hot-water bath, heat- 
controlled oven, steam pressure cooker 


Send 16 cents in coin, or stamps, for your copy 
of booklet No. 43, ‘““New Ways of Canning Fruits, 
Vegetables and Meats,’’ to PATHFINDER READ- 
ERS’ SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Wash- 
ington 18, D. C. 


Also available for 16 cents are: 


No, 148—“Great American Stories.” 

No. 177—“‘Costume Jewelry You Can Easily 
Make.”’ 

No. 14—*‘Salad the Beauty Course.” 

No. 18—“‘Handmade for the Bedroom.” 


No, 89—‘‘Perfumes and 
grances.”’ 


Household Fra- 


CUPPLES COMPANY «+ ST. 











...Designed to Preserve 


Your Food Safely 


Food is precious! Preserve your fruits and vege 


tables in jars you can trust — Presto Duraglas Jars 
and Closures. 


Presto Jars are laboratory tested for uniform 


side walls — sturdiness. 


FOOD TOUCHES GLASS ONLY 
Presto Jars and Presto Glass-Top Closures seal 
your food entirely in glass. The jar ring and glass 
top fit on the smooth jar-mouth—the metal band 
completes the seal. 


When you buy fittings for 
your Presto Jars—ask for 
Cupples No. 10 Topseal Jas 
Rings, Presto Glass-Top 
Closures or Good 
Housckeepers_@ c 
Two-Piece Caps; 
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Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 


women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefite of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two Million Dollars in 
cash benefits to its licyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


CORNEASE 


Removes Corns 

Quick Easy Way 
If you suffer from hard corns, soft 
corns, or callouses, get CORNEASE, a 
pure clean white salve. Only 25 cents 
for relief and comfort. Send today to 
Graefenberg Co., Newburgh, N. Y. Money 
refunded if you are not satisfied with 
results. 
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SUMMER INDISPENSABLES 


9439—A healthful summer wardrobe: coveralls, play 
suit and sun suit all from the one pattern Sizes 
2 to 8 Size 6, overalls, 244 yds. 35 in. fabric; play 
suit, 144 yds. 35 in. fabric and 42 yd. contrast. 


4320—This flattering two-piecer has soft, well- 
fitting lines Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16 requires 4‘, 
yds. 35 in. fabric. 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins) Our latest 
fashion book is only 10 cents. Address all orders 


to PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 W. 17th 
Street, New York, 11, N. Y¥. Delivery of Patterns 
may take a few days longer than usual because of 
the unusually heavy volume of pattern orders. 





dressings or pour them over lettuce, 
parsley or chives. 

Fat trimmed from either cooked or 
uncooked meat has to be rendered— 
melted away from connective tissue— 
before it can be used to advantage. The 
best method is to cut the fat into fine 
pieces or run it through a grinder and 
melt it in a double boiler or a pan set 
over hot water. Strain it through a 
clean cloth and save the small pieces 
for cracklings in muffins. 

Smoking is bad for fats because it 
breaks them down chemically and makes 
them harder to digest. It also lessens 
their keeping properties. So remember 
to use a low heat on fats having a 
low smoke point, such as butter, oleo- 
margarine, olive oil and drippings. 





Recipe of the Week 


For those of you who like fish and 
are looking for a different way to serve 
it, this recipe for Fish Loaf will be a 
real find. If, on the other hand, your 
family has never cared greatly for fish, 
have them try this tasty, tested loaf and 
watch them change their minds. Serve 
with cheese sauce to make an “extra 
special” dinner dish. Makes ample for 
six persons. 

Ingredients: Two cups cooked, flaked 
fish; two tablespoons chopped green 
pepper; one tablespoon minced onion; 
two tablespoons butter or margarine; 
one cup fine soft bread crumbs; one- 
half teaspoon salt; one-eighth teaspoon 
pepper; two eggs, separated; one-half 
cup milk; two teaspoons lemon juice. 

Method: Shred the fish. Saute the 
green pepper and onion in the butter 
and add to the fish with the bread 
crumbs and seasonings. Beat egg yolks, 
add milk and then add both to the fish 
mixture. Stir in the lemon juice. Fold 
in the stifly beaten egg whites. Pour 
into a greased loaf pan, set in a pan of 
hot water. Bake for one hour in a pre- 
heated oven at a medium (350 degrees) 
temperature. 


- 
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How It Began 

It is rumored that a medal was 
awarded to the first man who ate a 
tomato, and a prize given to the brave 
soul who swallowed the first oyster, but 
what about the ingenious woman who 
concocted the original clam chowder? 

She was a New Englander, of course. 
Her name was Ruth Alden Bass, and 
she lived with her family in old Dux- 
bury, Mass. It was quite a while after 
the landing of the Pilgrim fathers, but 
the settlers were still far from over-fed. 
Mrs. Bass was in dire need of food for 
her family, and after watching the pigs 
eating clams rooted out of the sand, 
she decided to prepare a clam concoc- 
tion for her table. Her husband was a 


PATHFINDER 


bit dubious at first, but soon husband, 
wife and children were polishing off 
bowl after bowl of the chowder. The 
neighbors expected the whole family to 
be dead the next day, and were agree- 
ably surprised to, find they had sur- 
vied. 

The recipe spread by word of mouth, 
and later, when the Basses moved to 
Braintree, an inn-keeper began prepar- 
ing the chowder for his guests. 

Truth to tell, today’s clam chowde: 
is an improvement over the original 
recipe. 
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Household Hints 


q Hulls of lima beans make good 
soup if they are put through a coarse 
sieve or colander. The pods cook quick- 
ly, and are rich in their taste of the 
bean. 


q Texture of griddle cakes will be 
finer if the eggs are separated and the 
whites are beaten and added last to the 


batter. 


@ Ventilated containers for bread 
and cake should be scalded, sunned and 
aired once a week during the summe 
months. 


@ Acetone, from your local druggist 
will remove nailpolish from dress goods 
and other materials. Never use polish 
remover, as it will rot the material 


q Freshen peanuts by heating te: 
minutes in a slow oven. If salted pea- 
nuts are to be used in salads or desserts 
be sure they are strictly fresh. They be- 
come rancid quickly unless stored in « 
cool place. 

q Wartime canning jar rings are 
made of unelastic reclaimed rubbe: 
Stretch them as little as possible. 





Geographic Tabloid 





FALKLAND ISLANDS 

Location—300 miles east of the Strait 
of Magellan, at the southern end otf 
South America. 

Area—4,618 sq. mi.; South Georgia, . 
whaling station, 1,000 sq. mi.; other De- 
pendencies include South Shetlands 
South Orkneys, Sandwich Group and 
Graham’s Land. 

Population—2,425. 

Capital—Stanley (Pop. 1,300). 

Government—Crown Colony admin- 
istered by Governor assisted by Exec: 
tive Council of five official and two wu 
official and a Legislative Council of fo 
official and four unofficial members. 

Governor—The Hon. Allen Wols 
Cardinall. 

Education—Compulsory. A gover: 
ment school, a Roman Catholic schoo 
one at Darwin and camp schools 

Products—Wool, whale produce. 
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happy now, you make them happy twenty * WOMEN EARN MONEY 


rears hence by the memory of it. i. - 
RHYME & REASON ° ) asvbNey ssirra | (RRYY/ZAP RTS 


o c 2 
Your Personal Hose FREE As Sales Bonus 


Sell beautiful, sheer Wear-Tested Rayon Ho- 
siery to friends, neighbors. Earn welcome cash in spare 
time and your personal hose FREE, as sales bonus, 
Longer wear proven by certified tests. Individual Length 
Service. You need no experience. Write fof FREE com- 
plete outfit and Bonus Hosiery plan today. 










































No warmth, no cheerfulness, no health- 
ful ease— 

No comfortable feel in any member— 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no 


Some are born great, some achieve great- 
ness, and some have greatness thrust upon 
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Book of beginnings story without end A itt e phuosophy inc inet 1 mans mind your hair intact. Highest prices paid 
iiciivaeatll « ‘Easuian andl-aeen - to atheism; but depth in philosophy bring- hurOn Transformations 
friend! ' eth man’s mind about to religion. Dept. W. 12 EAST 22nd STREET, N. ¥. C. 
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To one clear harp in divers tones, Republics end through luxury; mon- | rjperai supply $1.00 prepaid; (©. O. D. $1.21.) 
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7551--Combination of applique and 





cross stitct Pattern contains full 
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601 Handsome peacock proudly 
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adorns your bedspread. Pattern con- 
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B5.°. 481—Easy pineapple design for a 
hy Or hair set. Pattern contains full de- 
5 Ned jails. 







606—Crocheted accessories in straw 
yarn or cotton. 











Price of each pattern I6c (in 
coins). Complete instructions are 
included in each pattern. Address 
all orders to PATHFINDER Needle- 
craft Editor, 82 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, 11, N. ¥Y. Because of 
the usually heavy volume of pat- 
tern orders delivery may take a 
few days leuger than usual. 
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GOOD NEWS 


For Piles - Colon Sufferers 


Learn facts about Rectal and Colon trou- 
bles; also associated ailments as indicated 
in the chart. 


| HEADACHE | 








CKACHE} ™ 
SYSICAL ( 
WEAKNESS 


COLON 
TRO’ 
FISTULA 
-| RECTAL 
~~ 


You may now A item a copy of a new 122- 
age book by asking for it with a postcard or 
etter. No obligation so write today. The 
McCleary Clinic, 782 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri. 


YOUR DOG 
of that 
Annoying Itch 
with 
PREMIER GREASLESS OINTMENT 


For relief of Eczema, Itching, Scratch- 
ing, Skin Infections and Irritations. No 
grease, no oil, no stain, no unpleasant 
5 odor. Stops itching immediately. Ab- 
solutely safe to use — immediate relief. 


Send 50c for 4 oz. Jar or $1.00 for 1 oz. Tube 
Money Back Guarantee 


Premier Supply Co., Dept. 0-9 


52ND & ARCH STS., PHILA., 39, PA. 


“RIDOVIT” treo war... 


“Ridovit” is a 100% Natural Oil . . Refined- 
Price, $5 for % oz., $10 for 2 ozs. Absolutely 
guaranteed to give you the most immediate 
and longest /esting relief you ever had, ox re- 
turn unused portion within 10 days and your 
‘money will be refunded. You are sole judge. 
RIDOVIT CO. D100, BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


STOP §$cratching 
Mosquito- Other Insect Bites 


Relieve the itching caused by insect 
bites, athlete’s foot — other — 
er Use cooling, medicate 
D.D.D. . Greaseless, stain- 
less. Quiets itching fast. 35ce trial 
bottle proves it—or money back. Ask 
your druggist for D.D.D.Prescription. 


PSORIASIS NEWS 


SULFANILAMIDE, the miracle drug, 
shows amazing results in Psoriasis treat- 
ment. Send Sc in stamps to cover 
mailing of special booklet describing this 
new, simple and effective treatment for 
Psoriasis. Nu-Basic Product Co., Dept. 
P-104, Royal Oak, Michigan. 
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Harry Flood Byrd 


There is a small number of United 
States Senators whose proven ability and 
fearlessness, whose uncompromising in- 
tegrity and high character have won 
the respect of thei ir 
colleagues and the 
confidence of the 
country. An out- 
standing member 
of this group is Sen- 
ator Harry Flood 
Byrd of Virginia, 
member of the Sen- 
ate since 1933, and 
who was reelected 


Senator Byrd 


in 1940 without 
opposition from either Democrat or 
Republican. 


Senator Byrd is a hard-fisted fighter 
who is regularly on the side of the 
angels. Deeply documented on actuali- 
ties he rises to attack Government waste 
and extravagance; he preaches economy 
of public funds, and does not hesitate 
to score his own colleagues for such 
things as pension grabs. He is a thorn 
in the side of those “liberals” who ad- 
vocate still bigger Government spend- 
ing, and he is ready to stand up and 
trade figures with them any day. 

Senator Byrd, and his brother, Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd, explorer, are 
members of one of the oldest and most 
prominent families of Virginia—one, at 
least, of the F.F.V. which cannot be 
called decadent. An ancestor was Wil- 
liam Byrd of Westover, who founded 
Richmond, and who was an author of 
note. 

Senator Byrd began to work at the 
age of 15, on the Winchester Star. He 
is now publisher of the Star and also 
the Harrisonburg (Va.) Daily News 
Record, besides being a prominent apple 
grower and farmer in the Shenandoah 
Valley. He is also head of business 
tirms at Winchester. He served as fuel 
commissioner of his state, then as sen- 
ator, and subseque ntly as governor. He 
was appointed to the U. S. Senate to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Claude A. Swanson, 
and has so pleased his constituents that 
he now gets reelected without any 
campaign expenses 
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Navy Dope: Almost two years ago 
when our sons and brothers went away 
to Army camps by the score we began 
to learn that the Army had a langua ige 
all its own, with little re semblance to 
the king’s English. Now many land- 
locked Americ: ins who never saw a 
river, let alone a sailor, are reading and 
hearing another unfamiliar language. 
Terms like scuttlebutt, battlew agon, 
bum dope and chow down. That's your 
Navy talking. ‘There are really three 
Navies: The one at sea, the one in the 
air and the one at shore stations. Each 
has its own version of the langauge and 
a man who comes back from a cruise 
(an enlistment period spent at sea) may 
not be able to understand the jargon of 
his Navy brother in the aviation branch. 

Aboard a tin can (destroyer; a battle- 
wagon is a battleship) at sea you will 
find several gobs at the scuttlebutt 
(fountain) exchanging scuttlebutt 
(rumor, so called because it spreads 
most rapidly when the men meet at the 
fountain). At the cry “Chow down” the 
boys disperse for that means “Dinner is 
served!” 

Giving out the dope is more serious 
business than passing on skimmings 
from the scuttlebutt. Dope is usually 
vital information such as that exchanged 
by the sailor coming on duty and ‘the 
one going off. Let the sailor beware 
who hands out bum dope for it is one 
of the gravest sins of the Navy. 

Other terms refer to the ship or to 
combat. A tin fish is a torpedo in con- 
ventional language; an ash can, a depth 
charge. Among fighting terms are 
sweep and run, whose definitions clarify 
some of the news we receive. When a 
ship noses off and makes a thorough 
search in a particular area for a sub it is 

making a sweep. A successful sweep 
may culminate i in several runs. That is, 
if a sub is discovered the searcher makes 
a run over it and drops its ash cans. 


c * or 


“Next of Kin” Hunted: People who 
are listed at the War Department as 
“next of kin” of men in the service are 
asked by the Department to notify ther 
of any ch: inge of address. Because many 
are moving “without leaving forwarding 
addresses thousands of messages inform- 
ing them that their servicemen are 
killed, wounded, missing or prisoners 
are being returned unclaimed. Allot- 
ment checks are also coming back to the 
bureau because the address is unknown 
The Red Cross Home Service is at- 
tempting to trace these people and 
urges that all “next of kin” leave some 
forwarding or emergency address at the 
post office when they make a move. 
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NEWS IN 


BRIEF 





National 
The WAAC dropped its auxiliary 


status with the signing of a bill by the 


President which admitted the corps to 
the U. S. Army with the same rights 
and benefits as enlisted men. Colonel 
veta Culp Hobby, director of the 
VAAC, was sworn into the U. S. Army 
as a regular colonel. She will direct 
both groups as the WAAC is pany 
absorbed into the new WAC . e 
The OPA ruled that if other transporta- 
m is not adequate A-coupon holders 
the East could use their meager al- 
vances to make one round trip to 
mmer homes or a vacation resort 
.@ The 161st Liberty ship launched 
t the Bethlehem-Fairfield shipyards at 
Paltimore was christened the George 
{. Cohan, in memory of the late song 
iter and showman... ® In San 
ancisco 47 Chinese in a Federal de- 
tion camp were sent to jail when 
ey refused to take down a Chinese 
¢ in front of their barracks unless 
mitted to attend the celebration of 
ina’s sixth war anniversary. One 
ndred and seventy-two re in- 
nees had demanded that the fl ag be 
voved ...@ Traffic deaths on the 
uth of “July week-end throughout 
Nation were less than half what they 
e last year. The score was 131 
year, in contrast to 320 in 1942, and 
in 1941, pre-ration year. Not a 
gle fatality resulted from fireworks. 
e Mgr. Francis J. Haas, chairman 
the new Committee on Fair Employ- 
ent Practices, declared that lack of 
equate housing, transportation and 
eational facilities in Detroit were 
ponsible for the recent race rioting 
hat city. 


Sitttnrintinn nee 


Foreign 

Gen. Wladislaw Sikorski, Premier of 
Polish Government in Exile, was 
ed in a plane crash off Gibraltar when 
ning to London from a six-weeks’ 
to the Middle East. His daughter 

; among the 16 other victims. The 
Premier had molded an army 

of prisoners and exiles and had 
ented Polish unity against the Axis 

® Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
iged the British Government to ac- 
t the world food aims outlined at 
Hot Springs food conference, and 
gratulated the United States on the 
cess of this experiment in interna- 
nal discussion of post-war matters 
® Loaded with vaccines, radio, 
‘ircraft and motor parts, a glider was 
owed 3,500 miles across the Atlantic 
by a twin-motored British plane. The 
‘ip was heralded as a significant new 


“+ 


step in air transport... On the sixth 
anniversary of China’s war with Japan 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek declared 
that Japan would be beaten within 
two years. He asserted that “1943 is 
the decisive year of the present World 
War.” ... © Gen. Auguste Nogues, 
ousted from his office as resident general 
of French Morocco at the demand of 
Gen. de Gaulle, was refused permission 
to live in France by Marshal Petain, 
who had consulted the Nazi authorities 
on the matter. 


a 


People 
Miss Jacqueline Cochran, famed 
woman pilot, was named Director of 
Women Pilots in the Air Forces, and 





Acme 


Charles L. Wheeler: Heads Rotarians 
Mrs. Nancy Harkness Love, organizer 
of the Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying 
Squadron (WAFS), was assigned to the 
staff of the ferrying division of the Air 
Transport Command. The War De- 
partment said that the new assignments 
were in “recognition of the achieve- 
ment and growing importance of wom- 
en pilots in the war effort.” ... @ Sgt. 
Barney Ross, former world lightw eight 
and welterweight champion,was award- 
ed the Silver Star Medal for ‘ ‘conspic- 
uous gallantry and intrepidity against 
the enemy” with the Marines on Guad- 
alcanal . . . @ Screen actress Betty 
Grable and orchestra leader Harry 
James were married in Las Vegas, 
Nev. The groom was immediately re- 
classified to 1-A by his draft board 
when his status as supporter of his 
former wife and two children changed. 
. . . ©Charles L. Wheeler, vice presi- 
dent. and general manager of McCor- 
mack Steamship Co., has been elected 
president of Rotary International. 
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ASTHMA SPASMS 


Liberal Supply Free 


The development by French Chemists of 
a palliative formula for helping to relieve 
the distress and suffering caused b 
spasms of Bronchial Asthma brought suc 
striking results that its fame quickly 
spread over Europe. Now introduced in the 
United States as Bel-Din. This prepara- 
tion contains the same active hve. wore 
and aids as a palliative to relieve gasp- 
ing, choking and the feeling of suftoca- 
tion that oftentimes accompanies Bronchial 
Asthma. The Montrose Sales Co., Inc., 
Dept. 201-A, Montrose, California, is anxi- 
ous that all sufferers from Bronchial Asthma 
Spasms try this preparation. They will 
send a liberal supply Free to anyone who 
writes them. Send fs it today. 


FOOT ITCH 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Send Coupon 
Don’t Pay Until Relieved 


At least 50% of the adult population of the 
United States are being attacked by the disease 
known as Athiete’s Foot 

Usually the disease starts between the tes 
Little watery blisters form, and the skin cracks 
and peels After a while, the itching becomes in- 
tense, and you feel as though you would like to 
scratch off al] the skin. 


Beware of It Spreading 


Often the disease travels all over the bottom of 
the feet. The soles of your feet become red and 
swollen. The sin also cracks and peels, and the 
itching becomes worse and worse 

Get relief from this disease as quickly as possible, 
because it is both contagious and infectious and it 
may go to your hands or even to the under arm oz 
crotch of the legs. 


Disease Often Misunderstood 


The cause of the disease is not @® germ as so many 
people think, but a vegetable growth that becomes 
buried beneath the outer tissues of the skin 

To obtain relief the medicine to be used must first 
gently dissolve or remove the outer skin and then 
kill the vegetable growth 

This growth is so hard to kill that a test shows it 
takes 15 minutes of boiling to destroy it; however, 
laboratory tests also show that H. F. will kill it upon 
contact in 15 seconds. 


Double Action Needed 


Recently H. F. was developed solely for the purpose 
of relieving Athlete’s Foot It both gently dissolves the 
skin and then kills the vegetable growth upon contact. 
Both actions are necessary for prompt relief 

H. F. is a liquid that doesn’t stain. You just paint 
the infected parts nightly before going to bed. Often 
the terrible itching is relieved at once. 


H. F. Sent On Free Trial 


Sign and mail the coupon and 
ea bottle of H. F. will be mailed 
you immediately Don’t send 
any money and don’t pay the 
postman any money, don’t pay 
anything any time unless H. F 
is helping you If it does help 
you we know you will be glad to 
send us $1 for the bottle 
at the end of ten days. That's 
how much faith we have in 
H. PF. Read, sign, and mail 
the coupon today 





ee Poe ee i 
g GORE PRODUCTS, INC., i 
- 827 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. PT. . 
i Please send me immediately a bottle of H. F i 
§ for foot trouble as described above. I agree to use @ 
g it according to directions. If at the end of 10 days i 
g ™) feet are getting better, I will send you $1 rit ' 
' am not entirely satisfied, I will return the unused ' 
g Portion of the bottle to you within 15 days from 

i the time I receive it. t 
Y i 
' t 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 


FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept.. PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 

100 SENSATIONAL MONEY MAKERS. Sell friends 

outstanding Christmas, Religious Scripture Text, 
Etching, Humorous, Birthday, Secret Pal, Patriotic 
Greeting Cards and Gift Wrappings by the box and in 
cabinets—30c up. Individual Sweetheart, Relative, 
Servicemen’s cards retailing 50c and $1.00 each. Re- 
quest famous $1 Christmas 21 card assortment On ap- 
proval. 50 for $1 name imprinted Christmas Cards. 
Special Get Started Offer. Hedenkamp & Co., 343 
Broadway, Dept. P-717, New York. 





EARN EXTRA MONEY acting as our local subscrip- 

tion representative. Full or part time. You need 
no experience, and not one penny of capital. We fur- 
nish everything. Big cash commissions right from the 
start. Write today for our local subscription repre- 
sentative’s plan. Address: Circulation Manager, Path- 
—— oo Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, 
18, D. C. 





ments. Big Profits. Samples on approval. Rob- 


inson Cards, Dept. 304, Clinton, Mass. 


"ART WORK 


LAMP SHADES (for I.E.S. Lamps), Wall Plaques, 

Mottoes and Name Cards, beautifully hand-carved. 
Lamp Shade designs are Love Birds, Ships, Roses, and 
the American emblem (Eagle & Flag). This artist has 
engraved this unique art as a hobby for more than 50 
years, but this is the first time it has ever been of- 
tered to the public. For details and prices write L. 
Stephenson, 2114 S. E. 37th Street, Portland, Oregon, 


COMING EVENTS 


AMERICA’S DESTINY FPORETOLD, Washington’s 
‘ Vision. 25c Book. Church Press, Glendale, Cali- 
ornia. 














MEDICAL _ 


ZIMMERMAN’S SALVE. Health Inspectors found no 

failure on Eczema, or Piles. Good for Boils, Burns, 
Psoriasis, external Ulcers, Frostbites, anything ex- 
a Cancer. Zimmerman Manufacturer, Amarillo, 
Texas. 





EA PATENT ATTORNEYS 
INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure ‘Patent 

Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & 
a wings & a 337-G Adams Building, Wash- 
ington 





PATRIOTIC PLAQUES 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED in large, easy-to-read 

type with reproduction of U. S. flag in red, white 
and blue on heavy board with gold edges, size 
7 x 9 inches, complete with hanger. Suitable 
for Home, School or Office. Makes ideal gift. Sent 
postpaid for 25c each, or 6 for $1.00. Pathfinder 
Reader’s Service, Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas St., Wash- 
ington, 18, D. C. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


16 16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect 
Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisc 


ry SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your Toll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


JUMBO PRINTS, BIGGER, DECKLEDGE. Permanent; 
try one order, 25c. Jumbo, Box 868P, Minne- 
apolis 








oe ee Oe 
PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from George Washing- 

ton to Pranklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile 
signature and photographic likeness. Also shows the 
Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with 
U. S. flag in red, white and blue. 50c, or three for $1 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., 
Washington, 18, D. C. 

REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


40 ACRES GOOD LAND $100.00 $5.00 down, $5.00 
month; R. W. Stewart, Inverness, Florida 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate E 1 
ination and Free Rhyming Dictionary Richard 
Brothers. 14 Woods Building, Chicag 
SONGWRITERS’ SERVICE 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM Lyric 
or Melody, $2.00. Turn out better lyrics, top tunes 
Free Literature. Tip Top Tunes, Dept. P, 1674 Broad- 
way, New York 
THE QUIZ KIDS DICTIONARY 


A MODERN UP-TO-DATE DICTIONARY of 40.000 

entries. Contains 32 pages of colored maps, supple- 
ments of Synonyms and Antonyms, Commerce and 
Law, Forms of Address Also 16 challenging Quiz 
pages, 16 pages of Biographical Sketches and Pictures 
of Radio’s Famous Quiz Kids, which makes this a 
very popular dictionary with school children Makes 
wonderful gift. Mailed postpaid for $1.00. Publishers 
—_ —_— 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, 





TOBACCO 


“POT 0’ GOLD” SMOKING MIXTURE 7c Pound 
Postpaid. Fischel Tobacco, 418 N. Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa 








ARICOS Ss 
WHY SUFFER FROM PAINFUL VARICOSE ULCERS? 


Try our simple home remedy. Booklet explains. 
Mohican Co., 890 Sixth Ave., New York. 


WASHINGTON 8 


48 VIEWS OF WASHINGTON. Large panoramic 

views of important buildings in the world’s greatest 
Capital. Make nice souvenir, y or party gifts. 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin or 5 copies 
for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas Street, 
N. E., Washington, 18, D. C. 














CAPITAL CHAT 





A park system around which a city 
was organized (a unique reputation) 
has for years been looked upon as hap- 
hazard and confusing by the motorists 
both new to Washington and native who 
have driven around the circles and 
squares of that system and lost them- 
selves in their mazes. Now with fewer 
motorists and more pedestrians and more 
evenings and Sundays spent in the city, 
the planned arrangement of parks, 
drives, public reservations, circles and 
squares is becoming more comprehens- 
ible and consequently more appreciated. 
The definite form and purpose which 
marks the system was conceived by 
George Washington and Major Pierre 
L’Enfant, city planner. Working to- 
gether, they provided for park sites 
around the Capitol and the President's 
| house to be connected by the long 
| parkway vista of the Mall. Then for 
| future parks in an expanding city they 
| reserved scenic spots to be connected 


City of Parks 
| 





with one another, with the central park 
system and with the District boundaries 
by the now famous system of crisscross- 
ing wide avenues The intersections 
| of the avenues gave rise to the some- 
| times confusing squares and circles. 
| As the city has grown to its present 
size and the pk: ins have been more fully 
realized; as additional reservations have 
been acquired to meet the growing 
needs, the importance of the ‘original 
L’Enfant plan as a chart stands out in 
bold relief. The Office of National 
Capital Parks, under the National Park 
| Service of the Department of Interior, 
| is now in control of the system. The 
National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, primarily a land purch: 1S- 
ing body, is empowered to advise the 
National Park Service as to develop- 
ment and use of the system, and to 
coordinate its dey elopment with that of 
the city. 
| The system focuses on the Washing- 
ton Monument, connected to the Capitol 
Grounds to the east by the mile-long 
qu urter-mile-wide Mall. To the north 
| of the Monument are the White House 
Grounds and Lafayette Park; to the 
south are East Potomac Park, the Tidal 
Basin of cherry tree fame and an ex- 
panse of drives, groves and recreation 
grounds. The Capitol is balanced on 
the west by the Lincoln Memorial, West 
Potomac Park and the Reflecting Pool. 
The Memorial itself becomes a focal 
point for driveways connecting Rock 
Creek Park and the Zoological Gardens 
to the north; Arlington National Ceme- 
tery to the west via Arlington Memorial 
Bridge, and Mount Vernon to the south 
via the 14-mile Mount Vernon Memorial 
Highway. Leading from the shore of 











PATHFINDER 


the Potomac up to the Lincoln Mem: 
is the Potomac Ceremonial Waterg. 
a segmental are of 40 granite st 
206 teet wide at the top and 230 ; 
wide at the base. It is here that 
summer symphony concerts are 
under the stars. 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


If a cubic foot of ice weighs 
pounds, how many tons can be cut I 
a circular pond whose diameter is 
feet, when the ice is 6 inches thick 





















































Answer to Last Week’s: 

McRoberts and Marshall are ¢ 
from Bluff City to Benton, a distan 
10 miles; Marshall can walk 1% mil: 
45 minutes, McRoberts % mile in |? 
minutes. How long ahead must Maur. 
shall start to arrive at Benton \ 
McRoberts does? 

Since Marshall can walk 1% mil 
45 minutes, it will require 45 + 1: 
30 minutes for him to walk 1 mile 
to go 10 miles requires 10 times 
minutes, or 300 minutes. If McRol 
goes % mile in 12 minutes, it will req 

times 12 minutes, or 24 minute 
him to go 1 mile and to go 10 
requires 10 times 24 minutes, or 24 
minutes; ; hence, 300 min. — 240; 
or 60 min. = 1 hour, time that Mar 
must start ahead of McRoberts in « 
that he may arrive at Benton wher 

\oberts does. 


a 


Smiles 


“I am sorry I can’t accept you, 
but circumstances over which I ha 
control prevent me.” 4 

“And what are those circumstat 4 

“Your circumstances.” 

Bride (consulting cook-book)- 
my, that cake is burning and | 


take it out for five minutes vet!” ‘ 
“Why did Sam invite only 1 | 
people to his wedding?” 
“Well, in that way he figured tl 4 
the presents would be clear prof F 


Katherine—Would you put y 
out for me? 
Jack—I certainly would! 
Katherine -- Well, then, pleas 
It’s after 12 and I'm awfully tired 
Doctor—Well, you are certainly | 
ing better than I expected to find 
Patient—I think it is because |! 
lowed the directions on your med 
bottle. 
Doctor—Very likely. What were t 
Patient (grimly )—Keep the bot tt 
tightly corked. 
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E FIRST SAW the muddy Yangtze as we 
approached the port of Shanghai. The sea 
was yellow with silt, pouring down from 
the 3,000-mile length of the great river, all 
the way from the distant mountains of Tibet. 
But a few hours in Shanghai, at the most, told us the story 
of the river’s importance. It is the Mississippi and the 
Nile and the Amazon—to China. The country’s Great River, 
truly called the life-line of China, it is in the news today 
more than ever. 
The Japanese control the country for about a thousand 
niles up the river from the East China Sea, but here their 
advance appears to be halted. The Yangtze is navigable 
tor big steamships and warships for 600 miles from its 
.outh, and beyond that, all the way to Chungking, 900 
iiles farther up, for river steamers. The Japanese west- 
ernmost base is Ichang, some 500 miles from Chungking, 
nd if we follow the news at all, we see that Ichang is 
being threatened. 
The Yangtze basin is the breadbasket of China, and-from 
comes the food that feeds the valiant millions of that 
embattled nation. ‘This vast basin covers something around 
700,000 square miles of territory, or about 17 times the 

ea of the State of Ohio. It supports about 200,000,000 
people, or nearly half the entire population of China. This 
broad central area of China, with its fertile soil, its mod- 
erate climate, and adequate rainfall is extremely valuable 
for its normal production of corn, rice, wheat, peanuts, tea 
and cotton. 

It was six years ago this month that the Japanese at- 
tacked China in what is considered now the beginning of 
the present world-wide conflict. We were in Shanghai just 
two vears before the invasion started, and even then on 
every hand we heard the rumblings of war—of Japanese bent 

conquest, of, antagonism to the white race. 

When the Generalissimo, General Chiang Kai-shek, 
eaks hopefully of a concerted and renewed attack to 
ive the Japanese out of China, he mirrors the hopes of 
llions of Americans who too would like to see an all-out 

erial attack from Chinese territory on Tokio, the heart 


Japan. 


x *k * 


We asked a Wall Street friend of ours what he thought 
business in general. He replied that he thought of all 
industries devoted to the war effort that of petroleum 
as the most likely to keep right on going ahead when the 
The demand for oil products will not slacken, 
ice peace comes. Automobile orders are piling up a big 
icklog, people will want to get out and roam the country- 
de as they never have roamed it before. 

And production is decreasing, he indicated, largely be- 
ause of the Government's restrictive tax program. It limits 
e urge for “wildcatting” and without “wildcatting” you 

get no new fields. 

New technological developments in the petroleum in- 

dustry also will be a great factor in pushing the industry 
ead. One is the ability to drill deeper holes in search 
the deep-laid stores of oil in the earth: another is the 
hemical and scientific discoveries in finding new products, 
ore cheaply, out of the complex crude petroleum. One 
hing is definitely promised: a gasoline fuel that will give 
average car from 30 to 50 miles on a gallon of gas. 

Won't that be something? 


x * * 


e other day a friend who knows told us a few things 
ut the miracle weapon of the present war—the “bazooka,” 
it is called. A development along the peashooter prin- 

ciple, a sort of two-man stoyepipe arrangement that hurls 


ends. 


ra 
iD 


Between 
‘yee. YOu and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


a missile 





considerable distance, and is just nothing else 
but sudden death to tanks, the press has printed many 
stories about Its power. 

Hitting a tank squarely, it blows it up. The explosive 
power of the bazooka missile is such that everything gives 
way before it. Simple, costing less than a machine ‘gun. it 
provides a punch for the foot-soldier in dealing with the 
mechanized might of the tank such as had not been dreamed 
ot. The result is that the production curve of the bazooka 

the most rapidly climbing thing in the Army. 

They will be provided for the American Army in ample 
numbers, and when a man meets a tank it will be “Good 
bye, tank,” from here on out. 


x *k * 


Washington bureaus are moving about a lot these days. 
Some of the moving is a result of Congressional action, chop- 
ping off a bureaucratic appendage here and there. We 
heard the other day that the National Labor Relations Board 
had moved out of some of its space in the Shoreham build- 
ing, one of the better office buildings in Washington. 

Hardly had the last of the many filing cabinets been 
trundled out, when mysterious typewritten notices began to 
appear in various offices in the building. The invitation 
was “to celebrate an event we have all been looking forward 
to. 

From all accounts, it was quite a celebration. 


x *k * 


And we had thought that Shakespeare or the machine 
age had invented the phrase: “that he who runs may read.” 


it has a modern touch, it has a modern meaning, Stream- 
lined, as it were. 
wl ror ; ; ] >} 
But when we ran across the lines in Habakkuk. 2:2. 
And Jehovah answered me and said, “Write the vision. and 


ake it plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth it,” 
confess it left us speechless. 
gut isn't it that way? 
The Bible gives us truth; it gives us knowledge; it gives 
us hope. And—it also gives us wisdom. 


ee Mk 


Governor Edison of New Jersey hit the front pages the 
other day with his salty comment about the Communist 
party of New Jersey endorsing Boss Frank Hague. “Don’t 
do it,” he advised the Communists, “don’t do it. We all like 
the Russian people, so please, please, don’t ask that we send 
Frank Hague to Moscow as United States Ambassador to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 


oS eR 


Fear grows in the country that the devices afforded b 
the Smith-Connally labor bill may cause a rash of strikes, 
now that Congress is out of the way until September— 
strikes engineered by left-wingers who want the Govern- 
ment to take over the railroads, the industries—the business 
ot the country. 


‘ 
must 
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INCREASE YOUR CHANCE For Success 


By INCREASING YOUR VOCABULARY 


F YOUR VOCABULARY IS LIMITED, your chances 


of success are limited. 


The greater your vocabulary 


the more likely you are to succeed! 


The truth of this has been proved time and 
again, by experts who have given thousands of 
scientific tests comparing the vocabularies of 
successful executives with run-of-the-mill em- 
ployees. 

AND IN BOTH THE ARMY AND NAVY 
a man’s rating in his vocabulary quizzes over- 
shadows any other single test in deciding his 
advancement! 

Regardless of the field of endeavor in which 
you are engaged, the number of words you know 
and can use correctly is the most important 
single measurement by which others judge your 
ability. Therefore, a better command of words 


will not only help you get ahead faster, it will 
also give you assurance; build your self-con- 
fidence; lend color to your personality; increase 


HOW TO ACQUIRE A LARGER VOCABULARY 
—IN ONLY 15 MINUTES A DAY! 


However, the proof that you doubtless already realize the 
truth of these statements is indicated by the fact that you have 
probably always wanted to increase your vocabulary. But, up 
to now, perhaps you have never found a method which would 
actually make you eager to do it. That is why you will welcome 
this announcement of a w@nderful new book, “30 Days to a 
More Powerful Vocabulary,” which really makes it exciting 
fun—a fascinating gam © learn new words! 

If you will enjoy yours with this unique volume for just 
15 minutes a day and for just 30 days—you will (as proven by 
tests) add more new and useful words to your vocabulary than 
the average adult acquires in 25 years. 

This book is divided into 30 delightful daily chapters. Each 
day you spend 15 enjoyable minutes with this book—and it 
does FOR you, and for your vocabulary, the things you wil! 
read about in the 30 captions below. 


What This Book Will Do For You 


your popularity. 
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WILFRED FUNK 13 
NORMAN LEWIS 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington 18, D. C, 

Please send me “30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCABU- 
LARY” for five days’ FREE Examination. I will pay postman $2.00 
plus postal charges. After using the book 5 days if I am not fully 
satisfied I will return the book, and you are to refund my money 
Promptly. 


NAME 


Address 


City State.... 


the postage. The same 5-day return privilege, for full refund 


CT] Check here if enclosing $2.00 with this coupon, and we will pay 
applies. 


SAAAASASSAASRSSASSSSBSSSRSSSSRERESS SREB EEE EE 


How you maytalk and write your way 
to greater business success and social 
position. 


A series of fascinating tests showing 
whether your language helps or han- 
dicaps you. 

Why world-leaders, business heads, 
successful men and women, all have 
powerful vocabularies. 


How increasing your vocabulary de- 
velops your mind and imagination; 
leads you to success. 


The explosive power of words; how 
they can win or lose a friend or job. 
Exercises in choosing dynamic verbs. 


How to add words to your vocabulary, 
while at movies, listening to radio, 
reading newspaper or looking at signs 


How words can make you appear bril- 
liant or ignorant; and how to turn 
them into your slaves. 
Why day by day your expanding vo- 
cabulary builds self-confidence; in- 
creases your popularity. 


Why neither age not lack of educa- 
tion need handicap you in gaining «a 
mastery of words. 


Easy methods that, in 30 days, will 
give you more new words than the 
average person acquires in 25 years. 


Learning scientific words in common 
usage which everyone should know 
how to pronounce correctly. 


How to find exactly the right words 
to express your innermost feelings 
and ideas. 


Hints on words ending in ‘“‘ology’’; 
and how using them erroneously can 
be so embarrassing. 


Seventeen ways to describe what peo- 
ple are like; and how to avoid hack- 
meyed expressions when doing so. 


Seventeen other ways to define accur- 
ately the faults of human beings; 
how to avoid commonplace speech. 


16 


17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


How you can help to create the Amer- 
ican language; and the way in which 
slang attains respectability. 


A surprise test that shows the aston 
ishing progress you have already made 
in increasing your vocabulary. 


How to capture personalities in words, 
making them and yourself more in- 
teresting to others. 


Why adjectives add flavor toe your 
language; and how to use them more 
effectively. 


An easy way to remember words you 
learn, so that the progress you mak- 
will never be lost. 


Why these Latin word-rocts multiply 
your vocabulary so amazingly. 


Ten fascinating quizzes which ‘‘na!! 
down’’ your three weeks’ progress. 


You get a quiz challenge that will test 
your wit in guessing at word mean 
ings. 

You learn a group of vital words that 
describe you and your personality. 


Simple exercises on French phrases 
which will make your speaking or 
writing more engaging. 


Ten words that define and describ: 
the kinds of words we use, and into 
which classification words fall. 


Some interesting examples of ho» 
words are built and how they “‘u: 
fold; how to use words impressively 


Some simple classic _“‘roots’’ which 
will quickly and automatically in 
crease your language power. 


A fascinating sketch showing how 
words change their meanings; how 
our language changes and grows. 


Thirty tests to prove how far you 
have come! Complete index and pro 
nunciation key. 


Examine It 5 Days Free 


It costs only a postage stamp to have this book delivered to you for FRI 


EXAMINATION. No money need be sent now. 


“30 DAYS TO A MORE POW! 


FUL VOCABULARY” will be sent to you with the understanding that when 


arrives, you deposit $2.00 plus a few 


cents postal charges with the postma 


this book offers you the most interesting way to increase your vocabulary y° 
have ever seen or heard of—then simply return the book to us without the 


slightest obligation. 
the few cents postal charges. 


GET INTO this fascinating book without delay—and OUT of it you'll get the 


Otherwise, 


it is yours to keep for only two dollars, p! 


kind of mastery of words that will mean much to you all your life! 
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